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LETTER TO A COTTON PLANTER OF TENNESSEE. 


DEAR Sir :—We are quite agreed as to the plan proposed by the Macon 
Convention. Any attempt to carry it into execution by the planters can 
have, as you say, but one result, that of leaving them in a condition far worse 
than that in which they now are placed. 

You make no reference to another project that is stated to have found 
much favour in the Convention, and to have been recommended for adoption 
by the committee of twenty-one. I find it. in the number of De Bow’s Review 
just received, and it is as follows :— 

The convention is to adopt a plan for ascertaining the extent of last year’s 
crop, and for this purpose county societies are to be organized, the officers 
of which are to be charged with the duty. Reports are then to be made to 
some officer at the seat of the State government, and he is to report to a cen- 
tral committee, by which the results are to be published, together with advice 
as to what portion of the crop shall be sold and what retained—and all this 
machinery is to be accompanied by an agreement among the planters ‘not 
to sell more than two-thirds of their respective crops before receipt of said 
report, and not to sell any for a price less than agreed upon.” Further, they 
are to agree “not to sell more of the reserved one-third than shall be advised 
by the central committee.” 

It is most singular that gentlemen of intelligence should suggest such pro- 
jects in face of the fact that there exists, as I believe, no single instance of a 
combination of this kind having been successful, even when the number of per- 
sons engaged has been most limited. In dozens of cases, stock has been bought 
up and agreements have been made among the holders not to part with a share 
until it should reach a certain price, yet invariably has it been found that some 
one of them has been detected in feeding the market and realizing his gains 
long before the point agreed upon had been reached—fearful that if he waited 
longer the corner would be broken down by some other as unscrupulous as him- 
self. Is it not inevitable that such must be the result in the present case 
should a plan like this be adopted? Is it not one that must end in enrich- 
ing the unscrupulous and impoverishing the honest and high-minded planter 
who abides by his agreement? Unquestionably it is so; and were it adopted, 
it would for this reason alone, not to mention a host of other objections, 
be speedily thrown to the winds, leaving matters in a far worse condition 
than they are in at present—and that, I agree with you, is bad enough. It 
would, indeed, be difficult to conceive of any thing worse than a system 
that should make it the interest of a great body of land-owners to pray for 
short crops, as the only means of avoiding ruin. ‘‘ Experience,” says the 
author of the project to which I have now referred, “ has shown that a crop 
of 2,700,000 bales, thrown on the market, will reduce the price of cotton to 
about five cents, whereas a crop of 2,200,000 will raise it to thirteen cents, 
or more.” The latter crop will produce, as he says, a hundred and ten 
millions, whereas one of 2,800,000 bales will produce but sixty millions; 
VoL. Iv.—41 641 
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and “the bounty of Heaven, in the gift of good seasons, proves more destruc- 
tive to the planters than seasons of drought, flood, storms, and frosts.’ 
This is, certainly, a sad picture; and what is more, as I conceive, and as you, 
I think, fully believe, it is not likely to be remedied by any of the projects 
that have been suggested at the various conventions that have been held. 

You ask—What is the remedy? Howcan we bring about a state of things 
that shall give us something approaching to steadiness in the price of our 
great staple, and enable us to rejoice, as do other people, in good seasons and 
large crops? Why is it that we, of all the world, controlling the supply of 
an article of prime necessity, should be placed in a condition to be ruined by 
such seasons granted by the bounty of Heaven? That you should at this 
day have occasion to ask these questions is only evidence that you southern 
gentlemen have never fully appreciated the strength of the position that you 
might occupy if you would, and that you will occupy when you shall come 
to see that you have been steadily and regularly lending your aid to men 
whose interests are directly the opposite of your own, and whose every effort 
tends towards bringing about the state of things of which you now complain. 
The man of Manchester flourishes when you are being ruined; and yet, when 
you desire advice as to how you may avoid ruin, to whom do you apply for 
it? Is it not to the man of Manchester? Assuredly it is; and when your 
cotton is low because of having taken his advice, does he not feast the agent 
through whom he has acted for the purpose of producing this effect? He 
does so, and well can he afford it. 

In olden time, the physician, when called to see the sick, was accustomed 
to prescribe to all patients with similar symptoms the same remedies—the 
consequence of which was that he was quite as likely to kill as tocure. In 
our day, the skilful physician endeavours to ascertain the cause of the exist- 
ence of the symptoms, and not unfrequently finds it necessary to administer 
directly opposite remedies where symptomatology would have taught him 
to administer the same—and it might be that an inquiry into the real causes 
of the disease now existing among the producers of cotton would be attended 
by similar results. As yet, the latter seem to know of but one mode of re- 
medy, and that the same formerly practised by the Dutch—Jimiting the sup- 
ply, by agreeing among themselves how much they shall plant, or how to lock 
st up after it has been picked. Now, there is, as I think, another remedy 
that is quite certain and perfectly practicable, and that is increasing the de- 
mand, and so far increasing it, too, as to render it quite impossible that a state 
of things should ever exist that would induce the planter to pray for any 
thing but the largest crops that a bounteous Heaven would grant him—or 
that should ever, at the close of a rich and glorious harvest, induce to feel 
that his condition would be better had he and his neighbours been visited 
by “droughts and floods, storms and frosts.” 

You will ask, how is this to be accomplished? How can such a remedy 
be administered? Before answering these questions, it is necessary to in- 
quire why it is that the consumption by the world of so important a commo- 
dity is so exceedingly small as it is. The whole average quantity produced 
does not, I feel assured, materially exceed 1,700,000,000 pounds,* and that is 
but about a pound and a half for each head of the population of the world— 





* English writers are accustomed to tell us of the vast production of India, which they 
set down at more than 1,000,000,000 of pounds, but this is, as I think, but a flower of fancy. 
The whole export is but 150,000,000, and some of the most productive cotton districts export 
nearly the whole product, while in those which furnish little for export there is evidently 
very little grown, as any one will see who will consult Chapman’s recent work on the Cotton 
Trade of India. It appears to me exceedingly doubtful if the whole product is more than 
double the quantity exported; and if this be so, that of the world cannot exceed the amount 
here set down. 
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certainly not one-tenth of what would be consumed could they find means to 
pay for it, and not one-tenth of what would be good for them; and yet it is 
a drug, selling in India at two and three cents per pound, and command- 
ing here at this moment but seven and a-half cents, with a certainty that, 
should we again be favoured, as we were a few years since, with a succession 
of large crops, it will fall to a lower point than it ever yet has seen: a state 
of things that could not exist were the people of the world to consume even 
one-third as much as would be good for them. Why do they not? Why 
is it that India, with her hundred millions of population, and with her domes- 
tic manufacture in a state of ruin, consumes of British cottons to the extent 
of only sixteen cents per head—or little more, probably, than a couple of yards 
of cloth? To these questions an answer may perhaps be found upon an ex- 
amination of the circumstances which govern the consumption of other com- 
modities, for we may be quite certain that cotton obeys precisely the same 
laws as sugar and coffee, wine and wheat. Such an examination would result 
in showing that when a commodity is at once produced and on or near the 
place of growth in the form fitting it for use, the consumption is invariably 
large; and that when it has to go through many and distant hands before 
being consumed, it is as invariably small. The consumption of sugar on a 
plantation is large; but if it were needed that before being consumed it 
should be sent to Holland to be refined and then brought back again, we may 
feel well assured that there would not be one pound consumed on any given 
plantation where now there are twenty, or possibly fifty. The consumption 
of cotton on the plantation is very small indeed, because, before being con- 
sumed, it has to be dragged through the mud to the landing, thence carried 
to New Orleans, thence to Liverpool, and thence to Manchester, after which 
the cloth has to be returned, the planter receiving one bale for every five he 
sent away, and giving the labour of cultivating an acre in exchange for fifty, 
sixty, or eighty pounds of its product. If, now, the work of converting it 
into cloth were performed on the ground where it was raised, or in its neigh- 
bourhood, is it not clear that the consumption would be largely increased ? 
The people who made the cloth would be the consumers of numerous things 
raised on the plantation that now are wasted, while the facility of converting 
such things into cloth would be a bounty on raising them; and thus, while five 
times the quantity of cotton would be consumed, the real cost—that is, the la- 
bour cost—would be less than it is at present. So, too, in India. It may be re- 
garded as doubtful if the quantity of cotton now consumed in that country is 
one-half what it was half a century since—and for the reason that the number 
of people now interposed between the consumer and the producer is so. great. 
The consumption of wine in France is enormous, whereas here there is 
scarcely any consumed, and yet the apparent excess of price is not so great as. 
would warrant us in expecting to find so enormous a difference. The real cause 
is not so much to be found in the excess of price, though that is considerable, 
asin the mode of payment. A peasant in France obtains wine in exchange for 
much that would be wasted but for the proximity of the wine-vat, and the de- 
mand it makes for the labour of himself and others. He raises milk, eggs, and. 
chickens, and he has fruit, cabbages, potatoes, or turnips, commodities that. 
from their bulky or perishable nature cannot be sent to a distance, but can be 
exchanged at home. The farmer of Ohio cannot exchange his spare labour, or 
that of his horses, for wine, nor can he pay for it in peaches or strawberries, 
of which the yield of an acre might produce him hundreds of dollars—nor in 
potatoes or turnips, of which he can obtain hundreds of bushels; but he must 
pay in wheat, of which an acre yields him a dozen bushels, two-thirds.of which 
are eaten up in the process of exchange between him and the wine-grower. 
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Whenever the culture of the grape shall come to be established in that State, 
and wine shall be made at home, it will be found that the ga//ons consumed 
will be almost as numerous as are now the drops. Look where we may, we shall 
find the same result. Wherever the consumer and the producer are brought 
ito close connection with each other, the increase of consumption is wonder- 
ful, even where there is no reduction in the nominal price ; and wherever they 
are separated the diminution of consumption is equally wonderful, even where 
there is a reduction of nominal price—and it is so because the facility of ex- 
change diminishes as the distance increases. A man who has even a single 
hour’s labour to spare may exchange it with his neighbour for as much cotton 
cloth as would make a shirt; but if the labour market be distant, he may, and 
will, waste daily as much time as would buy him a couple of shirts, and 
may have to go shirtless while cotton is a drug. 

Before proceeding further, I would beg you to look around your own neigh- 
bourhood and see how many exchanges are even now made that could not 
be made by people that were separated even ten or twenty miles from each 
other, and how many conveniences and comforts are enjoyed in exchange for 
both labour and commodities that would be wasted but for the existence of 
direct intercourse between the parties—and then to satisfy yourself if the 
same law which may be deduced from the small facts of a village neighbour- 
hood will not be found equally applicable to the great ones of larger commu- 
nities. 

It is considered a great grievance that the people of California and Aus- 
tralia should be compelled to send their gold to a distance to be finished and 
made ready for consumption in the market, and both Great Britain and our- 
selves are about to incur great expense with a view to protect the gold pro- 
ducers from the traders and transporters; and yet the loss to them resulting 
from distance from the place of conversion is not one tenth part as much as 
is the loss to the producers of cotton. 

Having reflected upon these things, I would next ask you to look at the 
present condition of the cotton trade, and to remark the fact that scarcely any 
of the wool produced is consumed without first travelling thousands of miles 
and passing through almost hundreds of hands. The places of production are 
India, Egypt, Brazil, the West Indies, and our Southern States. In the first, 
the manufacture is in a state of ruin. In the second, third, and fourth, it has 
never had an existence ; and in the last it has but recently made an effort to 
struggle into life, but from month to month we hear of the stoppage or destruc- 
tion of Southern mills, and the day is apparently now not far distant when we 
shall have again to say that no portion of the cotton crop can be consumed 
in the cotton-growing region until after it shall have travelled thousands of 
miles in quest of hands to convert it into cloth. 

Why is this? Why is it that the light and easily transported spindle and 
loom are not placed in and about your cotton fields? You have labour, that 
ts now wasted, that would be abundant for the conversion of half your crops, 
if you would but bring the machinery to the land, instead of taking the pro- 
duce of the land to the machinery. Once brought there, it would be there 
for ever, whereas you may carry the cotton to the spindle for a thousand 
years, and you will have again to repeat the work in the hundred and first; 
and yet you go on year after year transporting cotton out and cloth home, 
as if that were the way in which you are to be enriched.—Again, why is it 
that the people of India, to whom the world was so long indebted for all 
its cotton goods, have not only ceased to supply distant countries, but have 
actually ceased to spin yarn or make cloth for themselves? Why should 
they carry raw cotton on the backs of bullocks for hundreds of miles, and then 
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send it by sea for thousands of miles, paying freights, commissions, and 
charges of all kinds to an amount so greatly exceeding the original price, 
to part with sixty millions of pounds of raw material, to get in exchange 
certainly not much more than six millions of cloth, if even of yarn? Is it 
not clear that the labour of converting the cotton into yarn is not one-quarter 
as great as was the labour of raising the cotton itself? Nevertheless, we here 
see them giving ten pounds of cotton for probably a single one of yarn, while 
labour unemployed abounds throughout India. Further, Brazil raises cotton, 
and she has spare labour, and yet she sends her cotton to look for the spindle, 
instead of bringing the spindle to look for the cotton, as she might so readily 
do. Why does she so? The answer to these questions is to be found in 
British legislation. 

The invention of machinery for spinning cotton was accompanied by the 
passage of a law prohibiting its export to any part of the world, and as arti- 
sans were forbidden to emigrate, there existed little danger that there should 
be carried abroad any knowledge of the new and economical modes of converting 
cotton into cloth. Here was a law restraining the people of England from 
the exercise of their rights, but ¢¢ was also a law restraining the people of the 
world from the exercise of their right to obtain from the inventors the use of 
the improvements that had been made; and its object was that of compelling 
them to send all their cotton to England, if they would have it spun or woven. 
By degrees the export from India of manufactured cotton ceased, and that of 
raw cotton arose, and thus was England enabled to establish a system of com- 
mercial centralization such as has never before been seen—all the world compet- 
ing with each other for permission to sell raw produce in her markets, and thus 
enabling her to fix the price of what she desired to buy—all competing with 
each other for the privilege of purchasing manufactured produce in her markets, 
and enabling her to fix the price of what she desired to sell. For a time this 
prospered with her, and she became rich; but the system was unsound, and 
tended to produce all the results that we now have occasion to observe. It wasa 
system that tended to the ruin of her friends and customers. Adam Smith 
had told her that it was “a manifest violation of the most sacred rights of 
mankind.” He had told her that in the natural course of things, the artisan 
went to the place where food and the raw materials of manufacture were 
abundant and cheap, and that he ate the one while converting the other into 
the most compact form, so as to fit the whole for cheap transportation to distant 
countries. In a piece of woollen cloth, said he, are contained many hundred- 
weights of food and wool. Not only, said he, is it injurious to other 
nations, but it must be injurious to yourselves, for it will diminish the pro- 
ductiveness of both labour and capital, and will, at the same time, render you 
daily more and more dependent upon the operations of other countries, when 
you should be becoming more independent of them. His warnings were 
unheeded; and from that day to the present, England has been engaged in an 
incessant effort utterly to destroy the manufactures of India, and to crush 
every attempt elsewhere to establish any competition with her for the purchase 
of cotton.* Is not this, I ask you, a true picture of the operations of the last 

* In so doing, she has been crushing her own people. At the moment at which I am writing, 
one of the papers of the day has brought me an article from the London 7imes, the great 
advocate of the system, in which is the following passage :— 

“Does it not appear at first sight a strange result of the terrible statistics of society, that 
upon an average one person out of twenty of the inhabitants of this luxurious metropolis is 
every day destitute of food and employment, and every night without a place for shelter or 
repose ?” 

"Vie than one hundred thousand persons every day destitute of food and employment, and 
every day without a place for shelter or repose! Such are the awful results of the neglect of 
the warnings of Adam Smith. 
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seventy years? If so, and you must, I think, admit that it is, I will next 
ask you to remark the fact that in no country does there now exist any com- 
petition with her for the purchase of your great staple where the people are 
not protected against this attempt on the part of Great Britain to engross to 
herself the whole manufacture, and thus to deprive people who grow cotton 
of all power to trade with the world, except through her ships and her looms, 
her merchants and her manufacturers. Look at the facts for yourself, and see 
if itis not so. The manufacturers of India have ceased to be competitors for 
the purchase of the domestic product, which, therefore, has to go to England. 
The people of Portugal, the favoured land of free trade, are not buyers in the 
cotton market. Neither are those of Italy. Turkey was so, but she has 
become a mere dependant on the Manchester manufacturers. Brazil cannot 
convert her own cotton into cloth. Canada, Australia, and the West Indies 
buy no cotton, and they therefore consume but little cloth. Now, I need 
not say to you that it is when buyers are numerous that prices are high, 
and that when they are few, prices are low. Some competition does exist, 
but where is it to be found? Is it not in Russia, who protects her people 
in their effort to have direct trade with the producers of cotton? Is it not in 
France, in Belgium, and in Northern Germany, in which latter the consump- 
tion has grown in fifteen years of protection from forty to a hundred and forty 
millions of pounds? Is it not here, where protection to some extent exists ? 
Abolish the protective laws of France and Belgium, Germany and Russia, and 
our own, and will not the consequence be that from that day forth the manu- 
factures of all those countries will be at an end, and that the whole crop will 
thenceforth be thrown on the market of England, giving to her people power 
to dictate, and without appeal of any kind, the prices at which they will buy 
cotton and sell cloth? Such assuredly will be the case. Will that increase 
the consumption of your staple? Assuredly not. The owners of ships and 
mills will then be masters of the owners of plantations, as indeed they now 
are to an extent that you, I fear, would scarcely be willing to acknowledge. 

To fully understand the working of this in diminishing the power to con- 
sume, let us apply elsewhere the same principle, placing in Nashville a set 
of corn-millers who had contrived so effectually to crush all attempts to 
establish mills in other parts of the State that no man could eat bread that 
had not travelled up to that place in its most bulky form, coming back in its 
most compact one, leaving at the mill all the refuse that might have been 
applied to the fattening of hogs and cattle—and that this diagram represented 
the corn trade of your State. 
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Now suppose all your food had to make its way through such a narrow passage 
as is above indicated, is it not clear that the owners of roads and wagons and 
mills would be the masters of the owners of land? Is it not clear that the 
larger the crops the higher would be freights, and the larger th¢ charge for 
the use of the mills, the smaller would be the price of a bushel -of wheat as 
compared with that of a bag of meal? That such would be the case, no one 
can even fora moment doubt—nor is it at all susceptible of doubt that the 
establishment of such a system would diminish by one-half the consumption 
of food throughout the State, and also the power to produce it, for all the 
refuse would be fed at and near Nashville, and the manure yielded by it 
would be totally lost to the farmer who raised the food. The value of both 
labour and land would thus be almost destroyed. Admitting, now, that 
such a system existed, what would be the remedy? Would it not be found 
in an effort to break down the monopoly, and thus to establish among the 
people of the State the power to trade among themselves without paying toll 
to the millers of Nashville? Assuredly it would; and to that end you would 
see them uniting among themselves to induce millers to come and settle 
among them, precisely as we see men everywhere uniting to bring schools 
and colleges to their neighbourhood, well assured that a small present outlay 
is soon made up, even in a pecuniary point of view, in being enabled to keep 
their children at home while being educated, instead of sending them abroad, 
there to be boarded and lodged, while food is wasted at home that they might 
eat, and chambers are empty that they might occupy. Education thus ob- 
tained costs a parent almost literally nothing, while that for which a child 
must go to a distance is so costly that few can obtain it. Precisely so is it 
with food and with cloth. The mere labour of converting the grain into flour 
is as nothing when compared with that required for its transportation hundreds 
of miles; and the mere labour required for the conversion of cotton into cloth 
is nothing compared with the cost of its transportation from the plantation to 
Manchester and back again. Commercial centralization looks, however, to 
compelling the planter to pay five times the cost of conversion, in the wages 
and profits of the people employed in transporting and exchanging the cotton. 

Admitting, now, that the grain and flour trade were centralized in the man- 
ner I have described, what would be the effect of a succession of large crops, 
or even of a single one? Would not your roads be covered with wagons 
whenever they were passable, and even at times when they were almost im- 
passable? . Would not every one be anxious to anticipate the apprehended 
fall of prices by being early in the market? Would not freights be high? 
Would not the farmer, on his arrival in Nashville, find that every store- 
house was filled to overflowing? Would not storage be high? Would he 
not approach the miller cap in hand, and would not the latter reecive him 
with his hat on his head? Assuredly such would be the case, and he would 
hear everywhere of the astonishing extent of ‘ the surplus’’—of how rapidly 
production was exceeding consumption—of the length of time his grain must 
remain on hand before it could be ground—of the low price of flour, &c., 
&c.—and the result would be that the more grain carried to market the less 
would be carried back, and the less he would be able to consume ; and at last 
he would arrive at the conclusion that the only effect of large crops granted 
him by the bounty of Heaven was that of enriching the miller at his expense, 
by compelling him to allow more toll for the privilege of creeping through 
the hole provided for him by the miller. He would pray for droughts and 
freshets—for storms and frosts—as the only means of escape from ruin. 

Is not this, I ask of you, a fair picture of the cotton trade? Do you pro- 
fit by good crops? Assuredly not. The more you send to market the less you 
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get for it. Do you profit by ienevennete in the transportation of your 
commodity? Certainly not. With the growth of railroads, cotton has fallen 
in price, and will not this day command on the plantation balf as much per 
pound as it did before a railroad was invented. In India, the cost of trans- 
portation from the place of production to England has fallen in the last forty 
years sevenpence,* and yet the grower of cotton obtains for it one-third less 
than he did before—receiving now little more than two cents, when before he 
had from three to four. Who profits by the reduction of cost of transporta- 
tion andconversion? The man who keeps the toll-yate through which it passes 
to the world, and who widens it only gradually, so as to permit the increased 
quantity to pass through slowly, paying largely for the privilege. 

In the article to which I have called your attention it is complained that 
even when the crops are short the planters do not benefit as they might do, 
because, while they are scattered aud unable to communicate with each other, 
the dealers are centralized, and are thereby enabled to collect information 
and act upon it. Here is another of the consequences of the distance of the 
producer from the place of consumption, and thus it is that we see manu- 
facturers grow rich while the planter is being ruined. The one buys when 
it suits him, while the other has to go to market when he can. Is not. all 
this precisely what would happen to the growers of food if all the mills of 
your State were located in Nashville? Would not the millers be well in- 
formed in reference to every county, and would not they buy up cheaply in 
one part of the State when they knew that failure had occurred in another 
part’ Would not all these things tend largely to diminish consumption ? 

Let us now for a moment look to what would be the effect of decentralization. 
Suppose all the planters and farmers to determine to throw off the yoke of 
the Nashville millers, and to have a mill in every county in the State—and to 
carry their plan into effect. Would not they thereafter send their grain to 
millers at their own convenience, doing it on such days as they had horses 
and wagons, boys or men unemployed?’ Would they not in this way save 
all the cost of transportation? Would they not have to feed the miller and his 
men, and would not those men consume the more bulky products of the earth 
—veal, milk, and butter, potatoes and cabbages, and other things that would 
not bear transportation, and that would be in a great degree lost if not con- 
sumed at home—and would he not in this manner save almost all the cost of 
milling? Would not each farmer have the refuse to feed his hogs and his cattle, 
and would he not thus provide food with which to pay the miller and to feed his 
children and himself? If he desired to go to the distant market, would he 
not economize transportation by taking flour instead of grain? Would he not 
then be able to trade directly with the storekeepers of Nashville and Knox- 
ville, Mobile and New Orleans, instead of being limited to the millers of 
Nashville? Would he not economize storage, by keeping his grain in his 
barn until he could take it to the miller, and his flour at the mill until he was 
ready to send it off? Would he not have everywhere COMPETITION FOR 
THE PURCHASE OF HIS WHEAT? Would he not enrich his farm and him- 
self? Assuredly he would, for he would have acquired the power to deter- 
mine for himself where he would sell and to whom he would sell—in wuicH 
CONSISTS REAL FREEDOM OF TRADE. 

In nc part of the world, however, has freedom been secured by a single effort, 
nor would it be so here. ‘The interests of the Nashville millers would be 
adverse to the establishment of competition for the purchase of grain or the 
sule of flour; and if any man should attempt to establish a mill in another 
part of the State, they would be sure to ruin him by offering to those who 





* Chapman’s Cotton Trade of India. 
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ought to be his customers new hatentinnts to continue to trade with them. 
They would sell them flour and enable them to obtain iron and cloth for notes, 
or bonds. Rich themselves, they could afford to give long credit on flour, or to 
make advances on the grain in the ground, and their poor competitor would 
soon end his career by bankruptcy, thus affording to all around him new 
proof that the power of the confederated millers of Nashville could not be 
resisted. In this case, what would it be to the interest of your planters and 
farmers todo? Would it not be to come to a determination to protect them- 
selves tn their efforts to bring the miller to their sides, by agree ing to send him 
their grain to be ground, and to take the flour yielded by it ‘back to their 
farms? Would they not be gainers by so doing, even admitting that each 
man contributed hundreds of dollars towards the building of the mill? 
Such a measure would, however, raise a great ery of ‘ Free Trade” among 
the Nashville millers, who would discourse largely about the advantage of 
“buying in the cheapest market and selling in the dearest one,” and the 
folly of any effort on the part of the farmers to have mills built at which 
they could make their exchanges on the ground, and huge tables of figures re- 
presenting the imports and exports of Nashville would be published, proving 
that the more the people were relieved from the monopoly the poorer they 
grew; and Adam Smith would be quoted to prove precisely what he never 
meant to say—and it would be proved conclusively that the farmers would 
lose by having many mills at which they could exchange their wheat for 
flour, and many shops at which they could exchange their flour for cloth and 
iron. You would have your Nashville Union, and your Tennessee Journal 
of Commerce—journals established and maintained by the contributions of 
the associated millers*—labouring from day to day to prove that the farmers 
were enriched by having to employ more wagons, and the building of each 
new wagon would be chronicled as they now chronicle the building of each 
new ship; and the increase in the fortunes of the associated millers—the men 
who were living out of the spoil of the farmers—would be published to the 
world as conclusive evidence of the advantage to the people of ‘Tennessee re- 
sulting from being obliged to carry all their grain to Nashville before they 
could either eat it or exchange it for cloth or iron: and many farmers would 
be silly enough to believe them as fully as do so many of our planters that 
their interests are to be promoted by having but one market in which to 
sgll their cotton, and one in which all their ‘Customers must buy their cloth. 
The community would be divided between the advocates of the monopolist 
millers, ranged under the banner of “free trade,” and the advocates of ‘the 
farmers, W ho would counsel protection to themselves by persistence in their 
efforts to bring the millers to their sides; and the monopolists, by dint of 
weighty arguments, in various forms, addressed to editors and politicians, 
would probably break up the farmers’ coalition ; and this might be repeated 
time after time, until the latter could be brought fully to understand that 
real free trade consisted i in the exercise of the power to go to any one of many 
markets and to trade directly with all the world, instead of being compelled 
to go to only one market and to pay heavy toll to the millers that controlled 
that one. Allow me now to ask youif this is not a tolerably fair picture 
of what is being done here and everywhere in relation to the cotton trade! 
Are not the planter s limited almost entirely to one market, and would they 
have any market whatever but that one, except for protection ? Is not the 
condition of things in that trade precisely as it is represented in the following 
diagram ? 


* But a little while since, a gentleman, supposed competent to teach the advantages of 
heat ing but one market in which to sell cotton, and one in which to sell cloth, was offered a 
guarantee of $10,000 per annum if he would set up a press, in New York, for that purpose. 
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Producers of Cotton in Asia, Africa, 


North and South America. 





British 
Ships and 
Mills. 


Consumers of catn 
in Europe, Asia, Africa, North and South America. ~~, 


You desire steadiness of price. How is it to be obtained? Before an 
swering this question, I beg you to reflect what is everywhere seen to be the 
effect where drainage is imperfect, and see if in such cases water does not 
accumulate, overflowing the river banks and producing great destruction— 
and then to see if the difficulty is not precisely the same with yourcotton. You 
need more and direct outlets. While there is but one through which a large 
crop is to pass, you are at the mercy of the man who owns it; but when you 
shall make a hundred for yourselves, you will need to pay nobody. Convert 
your cotton into cloth, and trade directly with the producer of coffee, sugar 
and tea, indigo, iron, and cloth, and your staple will not be heaped up at the 
only place of exchange, any more than will the water overflow the banks 
when there are numerous mouths by which it may be discharged. Watch 
the course of your own great river in the spring, and see how it overflows its 
banks, and the amount of ruin it causes among the levees in its passage to 
and below New Orleans, and then see how rapidly the stream subsides when 
it begins to find its way by numerous passages to the Gulf—and see if the 
facts there presented do not afford instruction in relation to the cotton trade. 
You need many outlets, but these you cannot have until you finish your 
cotton and put it into the form that fits it for consumption ; and to accomplish 
this you must place the cotton mill among the cotton fields. That done, you 
will cease to pray for short crops, for then you will have large crops and good 
prices. Until you do that, all the benefit of improvements in machinery 
of conversion or of transportation will not only not enure to you, but they 
will be accompanied by further fall of prices, as has already been the case. 
If you doubt this, read the past. What was cotton worth on the plantation 
when you had scarcely even a turnpike or a steamboat, and what is it now 
when steamboats and railroads abound? Has the price risen with the build- 
ing of steamboats and the making of railroads? Has it not, on the contrary, 
fallen to a ruinous extent, and precisely with the growth of facilities for 
transportation? When scarcely even a steamboat existed, you had fifteen 
and twenty cents a pound, on the plantation, and the buyer paid the cost of 
carrying it to New Orleans. Now, the latter has fallen one-half, or two- 
thirds, and the former has also fallen one-half; so that you have not only not 
gained but you have lost by the augmentation of facilities for going to mar- 
ket, and this you have done because the only effect of these facilities is to 
increase the bulk of the crop that has to seek a passage through the single 
outlet provided for it—and the only effect of the new railroads you now pro- 
pose to make will be a further increase in the mass seeking to go to market, 
and a further decline of price. You are in the condition of a man who la- 
bours under a disease which requires that he should take some medicine to 
prepare him for eating with advantage—and that instead of taking medicine 
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to remove the disease takes food that increases it and must eventually kill 
him. Rid yourselves of the control of the Manchester manufacturers, and 
enable yourselves to trade directly with the world, and railroads and steam- 
boats will tend to raise the price of cotton, but wntil you shall do so, they can 
have no effect but that of lowering them. Until the period of the revenue 
tariff of 1840-42, which looked to the establishment of the power of the 
Manchester manufacturers, cotton had never fallen so low as eight cents. 
Since then it has been still lower, and it is now only seven and a-half cents, 
with an absolute certainty that it will see five cents if you should be cursed 
by the bounty of Heaven with two or three good crops. Look at India. 
The cost of transportation has fallen sevenpence, and yet the ordinary price 
of cotton at the place of production is lower than it has ever been, although 
the product is, I am well satisfied, not one-half of what it was half a century 
since. 

It is said, however, that there is something like a natural tendency towards 
a fall of prices, which means that there is a tendency towards an increase in 
the quantity of the products of the farmer, the planter, and the manufac- 
turer, that must be given in exchange for a given quantity of gold—but 
that cannot be unless there is a greater increase in the facility of producing 
wheat or cotton than in that of producing gold—and such is certainly not 
the case. On the contrary, gold is now produced with more facility and 
in greater abundance than was ever before known, and the substitution of 
credit for coin is steadily diminishing the necessity for the latter, both of 
which circumstances should tend to raise prices, whereas that of cotton is 
lower now than it had ever been prior to the revenue tariff of 1840-42, and 
lower even than it was then, while flour is almost as low as we have ever 
known it. That no such tendency exists will be seen by the folowing table 
of the average prices of wheat in France for the past two centuries, by which 
it is seen that the average of the later periods was higher than that of the 
earlier ones, notwithstanding an increase of 150 per cent. per head in the 
gross amount of product. 


1645 to 1715 average of 72 YORE. ..-ceceeeenenens 18.85 francs 
1805 “ 1814 “ poeesacepe 21.00 “ 
1815 “ 183 as BD ©  erccoccencsrctsss 20.62 * 
1831 “ 1840 . WD © ccescccoes eesesses 19.03 « 


The people of France combine their food with raw silk and send it abroad 
in the compact form of “silks ;” and with clay, sending the two abroad in 
the form of porcelain, permitting as few people as possible to intervene be- 
tween themselves and the consumers of their products. 

Again: I have now before me a table of the prices of Russia iron for fifty- 
six years, beginning with £16 per ton and ending with £17 1))s., and rising 
and falling in that period only about twenty per cent. Further, I have a 
table of the prices of English tin, in bars, for the same period of time, 
56 years, in which the average of the first ten years was about £4 per ton, 
and that of the last ten £4 4s.—and another of the prices of tin-plates, 
showing a gradual rise from about eight dollars a box in 1843 and 1844 
to an average of more than ten dollars in 1851 and 1852. Now, when 
you recollect how much iron goes to the composition of tin-plates, and 
how low is now the price of iron, you can see how large must have been 
the advance in the price of tin, with which England supplies the world. 
Again : look at the steadiness in the price of silk, of which eight departments 
of France produce as much as would exchange for almost half the crop of 
cotton produced in eleven States of this Union. It fluctuates up and down 
with the stocks, and men speculate in it as they do in the five per cents, 
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with a peateiens that prices will be nittieaatalt if tranquillity be preserved. 
So is it with numerous articles that we import from France. The finer 
gloves and ribands are as high, if not higher, than they ever have been, and 
porcelain, notwithstanding improvements in the mode of manufacture, has 
not fallen, as I learn, one per cent. per annum for the last ten years. Why, 
now, is it that these things are so steady, while cotton fluctuates to so great 
an extent that a large crop is ruinous to the planter? Simply because the 
makers of tin and ‘of Russia iron, gloves, ribands, and porcelain, are not 
obliged to pass the whole of their products through a narrow strait owned 
and “occupied by men whose success in life is wholly dependent upon making 
the passage as difficult as possible, that they may charge the higher toll for 
the privilege of getting through. The silk of France is in the condition of 
the waters of the Mississippi “below New Orleans. It is finished ready for 
use, and finds its way into the great ocean of trade by a thousand outlets, 
as is shown in the following diagram, which I beg you to compare with that 
given in relation to the movement of cotton :— 





Producers of Silk in 
France. 











When the outlets are numerous, the only effect of a great fall of water is, 
that the volume of each little stream is increased, and therefore the water 
does not overflow the banks. When the crop of silk is large, it passes by 
a thousand outlets to the consumers, and a slight concession in prices, swells 
each little demand so as to prevent accumulation any where, and thus enables 
the silk-grower to rejoice over a large return to his labour. Let us have 
a large crop, and the single passage is so blocked up that the friction attend- 
ant upon passing through is so great as almost to absorb the whole value. 
Give yourselyes numerous outlets. Finish your cotton, and enable yourselves 
to trade directly with the consumers of your products, and you will then, 
like the Frenchman, rejoice over a large crop. 

The remedy for the evils under which you and your fellow-planters labour 
seems to me to be very clear. You need direct intercourse with the world; 
and that you may have it, you must learn to finish your goods for market, so as 
to enable you to exchange directly with the producers of silks and gloves, 
tea and coffee, sugar and indigo, and thus provide yourselves with as many 
outlets as has the silk of France. Until you shall do this, your condition 
will become worse instead of better—and, unless I am greatly mistaken, you 
will be fully satisfied of this before the lapse of three years. You are now 
rapidly closing one of the outlets, by stopping our own mills, and diminish- 
ing our domestic consumption, the consequence of which is seen in the fact 
that the quantity of cotton thrown on the English market last year was as 

eat, out of a crop of 2,350,000 bales, as it was three years since out of one 
of 2,700,000—the consequence of which is seen in a fall from more than 
fifty to little more than thirty dollars a bale. Had the tariff of 1842 re- 
mained in existence, the domestic consumption of last year would unques- 
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tionably have exceeded a million of bales, leaving only 1,350,000 to seek a 
market abroad, and you would have had for it sixty dollars a bale instead of 
thirty,* and your crop would have yielded you a hundred and sixty millions 
of dollars, instead of eighty millions, and the only effect of your present crop 
of three millions would have been to give you fifty dollars, when now you 
will realize less than thirty. It will be said that’ these high prices would 
arrest consumption, but that is only one of the ingenious contrivances of the 
Manchester men, who themselves stop consumption when the prices are high, 
that prices may be diminished. Four cents upon a pound of cotton will not, 
on an average, give more than one cent upon a yard of cloth, and that dif. 
ference never has stopped consumption, and never will. On the contrary, the 
increase in the consumption of this country consequent upon your prosperity, 
would be twice the diminution elsewhere. Instead, however, of increasing 
our consumption and diminishing your dependence on foreign markets, you 
are every day increasing the latter and diminishing the former. Your ex- 
changes with the people of the North and West, and even with one another, 
are now every day more and more carried on through the narrow strait to 
which I have referred as being in the keeping of persons whose interests are 
directly adverse to your own—and thus it is that you check consumption 
while your crop increases and must continue to increase. 

What is the remedy for all this? For an answer, look around and see 
where it is that consumption increases. Is it in Ireland, that has perfect 
freedom of trade, in the Manchester acceptation of the term, with England? 
Certainly not. The consumption there decreases. Is it in Portugal, Italy, 
Turkey, Canada, the West Indies, or India? Certainly not. Where, then, is 
it? Is it not in the protected countries of the world? Look to Belgium 
and France, to Northern Germany, and Russia. Since the adoption of pro- 
tection by the Zoll-verein, in a period of fifteen years, the quantity consumed 
has grown from forty to one hundred and forty millions of pounds. In Rus- 
sia, in the four years from 1846 to 1850, it grew fifty per cent. From 1842 
o 1846 our consumption increased from 267,000 to 630,000 bales, whereas 
it has now fallen below half a million. Why is it that this increase has 
taken place? Is it not because there is a more direct trade between the pro- 
ducers and the consumers? Is it not because the people of Germany now 
import cotton directly from you instead of receiving it after it has passed 
through the mills of Manchester? Is it not beeause the man who needs 
cloth obtains it directly from the man who makes cloth, paying him for it in 
labour, and in the thousand commodities that may be consumed on the land, 
and that will not bear transportation? Assuredly such is the fact, as would 
be proved were protection abandoned in Germany, for then consumption | 
would fall as it has here fallen under the tariff of 1846. What you need is 
direct trade with the consumers of cotton throughout the world, and that is 
to be had by the adoption here of the same measures that have given and 
are daily more and more giving to Germany direct trade with the producers 
of cotton and the consumers of her wool. Fifteen years since, that country 
exported wool and imported cloth, thus carrying on trade with the world, as 
you do now, through the medium of British ships and factories. Now the 
export of wool has nearly ceased, and cloths go abroad to be exchanged for 
foreign wool and cotton. If Germany can do all this in fifteen years, can 
you not do as much? Be assured you could. Determine to adopt the same 
measures that have so perfectly succeeded in Germany, and you will find that 
your success will be even more perfect. It needs but to determine that the 
spindle and the loom shall come to the cotton fields, and they will come— 





* These prices have reference to four hundred pounds as being the weight of the bale. 
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but so long as you shall continue in the belief that you are to be benefited 
by having only one buyer of cotton and one seller of cloth, to enrich him- 
self at the cost of yourselves and your customers, and destroy the power of 
consumption by those customers, they never can come. It is absurd to hope 
for it. 

It will, however, be said that the people of New England are to be the 
persons chiefly benefited by protection. Never was a greater mistake com- 
mitted. The New-England factories can outlive those of the Middle and 
Southern States, and the only effect of the present revenue system is to rivet 
more firmly upon the necks of the cotton-planters the chains of Manchester 
and Lowell. Look at the facts. Small as was the consumption of cotton 
south of New England, it has already diminished one-half, and it is there 
that we find almost the one-half of the total reduction. Pass along the 
road from Baltimore to Washington, and look at the factories, and then 
go to Lowell and mark the difference. Go to the capital of South Carolina, 
and inquire if they are about to rebuild the factory lately burned. Pass on 
to Mobile, and see the two factories so lately built, one of which is already 
closed, while the other is carried on at a loss—and having done this, determine 
if protection is, not the true and only road to the emancipation of the planter 
from the tyranny of the spindle and the loom. So well is this understood in 
New England that many leading manufacturers are decidedly opposed to 
efficient protection, because it tends to the production of domestic competition 
for the purchase of cotton and the sale of the cloth—precisely the things you 
should desire, and the things that would relieve you from all your difficulties. 
The more intelligent among the manufacturers, however, take a more enlarged 
and liberal view of the mattter, saying that if you enable yourselves to make 
coarse cloths, they will, by the same measures, be enabled to make fine ones, 
and that their market will grow with the growth of yours, and this is the true 
view of the case. The interests of New England and of the South are one and 
the same. It wasa New-England manufacturer that smuggled the first cotton 
machinery out of England, and it is to New-England mechanics that you owe 
many of the most important improvements in the conversion of your cotton 
into cloth. Between yourselves and them there is the most perfect harmony 
of real interests, and you can do nothing to injure them that will not do 
more injury to yourselves. 

The price of the whole crop is not dependent upon the size of it, but upon 
the quantity that must pass to the consumers indirectly, through the narrow 
aperture provided for it by the people of Manchester. Protection in Germany 
has largely increased the quantity going directly to the consumers, and there- 
fore you are benefited by protection in that quarter, at all events. Such has 
also been the case in France, Belgium, and Russia, and yet those countries 
do not adopt your ideas in regard to the mode by which we are to reach 
perfect freedom of trade. If they were to do so their consumption would 
diminish. The extension of the system of the Zoll-verein, which affords 
perfect protection, over Austria and Hungary and Austrian Italy, would 
do for Southern, what has already been done for Northern Germany—it 
would increase the consumption of cotton,—and yet your Manchester friends 
are opposed to it. Were the people of Portugal, Spain, and Turkey to deter- 
mine to protect themselves in their efforts to have direct trade with the pro- 
ducers of cotton, it would be greatly to your advantage, because it would 
greatly augment their consumption of that commodity, nowsosmall. If then 
direct trade, consequent upon protection, has been productive of such good 
effects in Europe, why should it not here have similar results? If the ne- 
cessity for maintaining indirect trade has produced the evil effect of diminish- 
ing the consumption of cotton, as shown in all the countries that maintain 
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Manchester om wade, can it sections other inks bene ? ‘es it, T ah you 
to reflect, ever produced other effects among ourselves? Did not the con- 
sumption of cotton, among ourselves, grow rapidly under the two protective 
tariffs of 1828 and 1842, and did it not decrease as rapidly under the revenue 
tariff of 1840-—42—and is it not now in like manner diminishing? Does not 
every reduction of home consumption increase the mass that must pass through 
the narrow strait provided by the Manchester men, whose wealth is dependent 
altogether upon the increase of friction in the passage between the consumer 
and the producer? To these questions you cannot, as I think, return any 
but an affirmative answer. Rely upon it there is but one mode in which 
you can emancipate yourselves, and that is by determining that you will 
take for yourselves efficient protection in your efforts to bring the spindle 
and the loom to the cotton fields, and thus establish direct trade with the 
consumers of cotton. 

In conclusion, let me now ask of you a few more questions: What is it that 
you desire? Is it not that cotton may be high, and that cotton goods shall be 
cheaply furnished to the world, so that consumption may be large? Such 
certainly is the case.—What then is it that the Manchester manufacturer 
desires? Is it not that cotton may be low, and cotton goods high? Un- 
questionably it is so.—Are not then the objects you have in view directly the 
opposite of those of the Manchester man, and is it probable that you and he can 
be benefited by the same course of policy? It seems to me quite impossible 
that you should.—Look now at the facts. He opposes protection in Germany, 
and yet under protection you have had your market increased in fifteen years 
from 40 to 140 millions of pounds. He opposes protection in Russia, and 
yet under protection you have had your market increased fifty per cent. in 
four years. He opposes protection here, and yet under protection you had 
your market doubled in five years. He advocates free trade in Ireland, 
Turkey, and Portugal, where you have seen your market diminish from year 
to year. //e insists on what he calls free trade with India, by aid of which 
you have seen the cotton of that country forced to England, there to swell 
the quantity seeking a market, with correspondent diminution of price. /e 
advocates here, that which in Manchester phraseology is called free-trade— ~ 
the system which tends to limit you to one market in which to sell your cot- 
ton and buy your cloth—and yet under that system consumption declines 
from year to year. He desires that you should send him much cotton that 
he may have it low. You pray for frosts and droughts that he may be com- 
pelled to pay high prices for it. He seeks to promote the cultivation of cot- 
ton in Liberia and in Southern Africa, and you desire that there it may not be 
cultivated. He seeks to substitute flax for cotton,* and you desire that he 
may not succeed. There is thus a direct opposition in regard to the objects 
everywhere to be accomplished, and in the measures everywhere to be pur- 
sued for the accomplishment of those objects, and yet the mass of your fel- 
low-planters look to those very men, whose interests are so opposed to their 
own, for instruction as to how they are to defeat them and benefit themselves, 





* By late advices from Europe, we learn that the Chevalier Claussen has succeeded in dis- 
posing of his patent for preparing flax-cotton, as follows :— 


BS I in crn anceetinnten on £50,000 sterling. 
IP HE nntencsrcnsescnnenienedtebieaneness 50,000 
ER ARR RED ARES 40,000 “ 
Bh I Se chainccscnancpetétecieasipaacess 25,000 6c 
BD Pink i Mnscttnctcitlibbscenscedencdast 20,000 “ 
ED FE eindatonniceneeesvestecebeeanndiennn 20,000 a 
MIE icscstenisi wiitiabceiiinsdiaiictaa £205,000 & 


Equal to about $1,000,000, besides a royalty on all manufactured. 
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and they rejoice when Manchester acknowledges the benefit she has received 
at the hands of Mr. Walker IN DESTROYING THE COMPETITION FOR THE 
PURCHASE OF COTTON, for that is the direct effect of the tariff of 1846. The 
Manchester men see that the effect of that tariff has been to send them, out 
of the last and present crop, at least a million of bales that but for Mr. W. 
would have been consumed at home, and they rejoice in the fact that this 
million of extra bales comes to them as a free-gift on the part of your planting 
friends, the price of four millions of bales being much less than would have 
been that of three millions. It is a large gift, but should you rejoice with 
them? Should you take counsel of them when such are the ends they desire 
to attain?’ When the objects in view by two parties are directly the opposite 
of each other, is it wise in one to take counsel of the other? Would you do so 
with even your nearest and best friend, supposing that a case could arise in 
which you or he must be impoverished by the result of a lawsuit? Would 
you take the advice of your storekeeper as to the course by which you might 
be enabled to “ buy in the cheapest market ?”’ Would you go to a speculator 
in flour for advice as to how you might “sellin the dearest one?”’ Assuredly 
not; and yet, when you and your fellow-planters wish for advice as to how to 
sell your cotton and buy your cloth, you study, not honest old ADAM Smirn, 
but Manchester political economy, all of whose doctrines on the subject Smith 
repudiated, holding the practice under them to be “a manifest violation of 
the most sacred rights of mankind.” 

And now, my dear sir, having answered your question to the best of my 
ability, let me ask you to reflect seriously upon the great fact that you and 
your fellow-planters contro] the trade of the world in one of the most im- 
portant articles of consumption, and yet that you are made the mere hewers 
of wood and drawers of water for distant monopolists who live by standing 
between you and your customers, and then to determine if you do not owe 
it to yourself and to the world, to unite in the effort to promote the adoption 
of those measures by which alone the spindle and the loom can be brought 
to the cotton fields, and by which alone real freedom of trade—the right to 
choose between many markets—can be secured. 

Determine as you will, I pray you, however, to be assured of the respect 


and regard of Yours, very truly, 
HENRY C. CAREY, 
Bur.ineton, April 22, 1852. 





New Worx on Porrmicat Economy.—Mr. Henry C. Carey is engaged in the pre- 
aration of a popular Manual of Political Economy, for use in schools and colleges. We 
hoes long cherished an impatient desire for such a work, and know of no man so well 
qualified to write it as Mr. Carey. The books now generally in use, especially in our 
Northern institutions of learning, are utterly unfit for the purpose, being, like that of 
President Wayland, based on the theory of an essential hostility in the interests of the 
different classes of society, and teaching what is called free trade as the sum of practical 
wisdom. The pernicious effect of such works, so employed, upon the young minds of 
the country, is very great; and we are persuaded that a clear, popular text-book, setting 
forth the truth on the subject, will do more to counteract this influence than can be 
accomplished in any other way. It is remarkable that while Mr. Carey’s previous and 
more elaborate works are used as manuals of instruction in some Southern and Euro- 
ean colleges—at the University of Upsala, in Sweden, for example—they have not been 
introduced in any university of New-England, where one would expect them to be most 
employed. Mr. Carey’s Principles 4 Political Economy is about to appear at Turin, 
in Italian, as the 13th volume of the Bibliotheca dal?’ Economiste. The Editor’s introduc- 
tion we have already seen: it settles the question between M, Bastiat and Mr. Carey, in 
favor of the latter —TZribune, 
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PROFESSOR MAPES ON HIGH FARMING. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil : 

In the Plough, Loom, and Anvil for March, appeared an article on “ High 
Farming,” from the Journal of Agriculture, by Professor Mapes, in which a 
system of what he calls “ thorough farming,” as practised by the best Euro- 
pean and English farmers, is held up as a text for us to look at. Now this 
is all very well in its way, and probably many of the English farmers can 
better afford to farm high, than they can to go ona cheaper scale, as their 
rents must be paid at all events. That there are some English farmers who 
make fortunes out of this system of “high farming, with enormous rents 
and taxes,” we do not doubt. But that the mass of such farmers make much 
money, or large fortunes, we do not believe; although, in their case, if any 
kind of farming can pay, with all their “ taxes,” it must be an improved system 
of farming, as we can better afford to be slack with our farming than they; 
and yet with ws, this kind of farming is not just the thing to pay well. And if 
high tenant farming in England pays so well, why is it that so many of them 
are discontented, and wish to emigrate to this land of “slack farming and im- 
providence?” It must be to avoid these high taxes and enormous rents. 

From a Parliamentary Report, it appears that there are in England now 
sixteen millions of acres of barren land, which might easily be made product- 
ive; but before they can be made to pay, they are covered with tithes and 
taxes. If we mistake not, the late Henry Colman says: “If the barren land of 
England could be brought into as high cultivation as some of the best coun- 
ties are now, it would support the present population, crowded as it may be.” 
But to return to “English high farming,” (and without doubt this system is 
carried to a greater extent in England than in any other country,) that the 
“ soiling system,” or cutting all the food and feeding it to cattle in stalls and 
stables, is practised to some extent, both in England and in Scotland, may be 
correct; but that the mass or majority of our “high farmers” practise this 
plan, we have no good reason to believe. Be that as it may, we are satisfied 
that the “soiling system” can never be made practical in this country to any 
extent. Itis only near the large cities and towns, with a few acres of land, that 
this is practised ; and even there, it would require more time than most men 
would give it. It would be well for every farmer who has different kinds of soil, 
to have his soil analyzed on his farm by a good agricultural chemist, as this 
may be done at a small expense. 

The truth is, Professor Mapes depends a great deal too much on his 
“chemical knowledge,” and not half enough on a thorough practical know- 
ledge in farming, to succeed. He says in substance, “Let no man attempt 
[high farming] who thinks a fact becomes a falsehood by having it printed, 
and he must even read books enough until he can answer the following 
questions, &e.” “ Do plants receive the whole of their nourishment from the 
soil, or part from the atmosphere? and how much from each? Do those ele- 
ments from the atmosphere enter the plants above or below the surface of the 
soil; and if in part below, what conditions of the soil are necessary for their 
reception? By what means are these conditions of the soil to be obtained ? 
How does moisture affect the vegetable economy? To what depths will 
the roots of plants enter the soil if properly prepared? To what depth do 
the solutions of manures penetrate the soil ; and if not to an indefinite depth, 
why? In what manner and from what causes do plants receive the constitu- 
ents of manures below the surface of the soil? Of those solutions of manures 
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which filter downwards, what portions are lost to plants? Of those which 
rise as gases, what portions escape into the atmosphere without being absorbed 
by plants, and why? What modes may be adopted to arrest them until 
the plants can make use of them!” We tell Professor Mapes, in a few plain 
words, that no agricultural chemist in this country or in any other country 
can answer these questions in the strict sense of the term, because no 
chemist can take these questions and carry them out into the field with the 
practical farmer, and apply them and make them work satisfactorily. They 
may make them read very well on paper to the uninitiated, but those far- 
mers who have had much practical knowledge, and who are governed by 
common sense, pass them by as being of no particular consequence. For one, 
we are perfectly willing that Professor Mapes should make just as many scien- 
tific farmers by reading a few books, giving a course of lectures, analyzing 
some soils on their farms, &c., as he may choose; but we know well 
that no thorough-going practical farmer can be made in any such way as that ; 
for it is only after a long series of years of diligent practice and study, that 
a farmer can be successful in this business. The analyzing of his soil is only 
a small part of a farmer’s process. There are ploughing, harrowing, hoeing, 
sowing, mowing, planting, all to come in their turn, and of these it is neces- 
sary that they should all be done in the best manner. There may be some 
men, who, having made a fortune in other business, have retired to a farm, and 
have made thorough-going, practical farmers, having previously made them- 
selves acquainted with the business by reading agricultural books and papers; 
but this only forms the exception, and not the rule. Of those who thus retire 
from business to a farm, we believe that six fail where one succeeds; and 
the reason is, they have not got the thorough practical knowledge necessary to 
earry on the business, and so, after a few years of trial and disappointment, 
they leave the farm in disgust for the town or city. They are, in fact, expe- 
rimental “ book farmers” on paper, without the necessary practical knowledge, 
and so, of course, they make a failure of it. That some men will learn more 
on a farm in five years’ practice than others will in fifty, is true; but this only 
forms the exception, and not the rule. Generally speaking, only those farmers 
who have made a life-business of their calling, with their minds made up for all 
improvements that come within their reach, are really successful. In all that 
the Professor says about laying out money on land for improvements, instead 
of bond and mortgage, we agree with him, and we have maintained that doc- 
trine for years; and that a system of high farming will pay in this country a 
great deal better than in any other, we are well satisfied. But that this can be 
brought about by a few experiments in analyzing the soil, and applying some 
special manures, &c., we do not so readily believe. These may be all necessary, 
but the best “consulting agriculturist” that the farmer can consult, is his 
own practical experience, together with his agricultural books and papers, 
always obtaining all the useful information he can, touching his business, from 
whatever source it comes. But Professor Mapes will pardon us if we tell him 
in a few words that we think that he makes “thorough practical farming” 
too much of a sing-song operation; that is to say, that any man, whether in 
eity or country, after going on with a few “analytical experiments” in the 
soil, and a little practical knowledge, can go on successfully. And another 
thing we believe ; that is, the Professor makes a great mistake when he makes 
use of so many chemical terms in talking to farmers. When he talks to a 
chemist of his own cloth, he is understood, but plain farmers want every thing 
told in plain language, making use of as few chemical terms as possible. 
When farmers read “ scientific articles,” if they are obliged to go to a Chemical 
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Dictionary to find out the meaning of the words, most of them will give it 
up as a bad job, although we are not sure but that some such training would 
be best for them, after all. If by this method they could be induced to study, 
it might prove of benefit to them. 

Derby, Ct., April 19, 1852. L. Duranp. 


_— ee 


HOW BRITISH FREE TRADE PROFITS THE FARMER WHO HAS 
TIMBER TO SELL. 


Untit recently, Great Britain, in recompense to the colonies for denying to 
them the advantages resulting from bringing the consumer to take his place 
by the side of the producer, gave to their products certain advantages in her 
markets; but such has now ceased to be the case. The result is seen in Ire- 
land, whose agricultural product diminishes from year to year, and whose 
population has fallen below the point at which it stood more than thirty years 
since. On this side of the Atlantic, it is seen in the enormous increase in the 
import of Canadian lumber, the old market for which is now closed, by reason 
of the vast mass that is poured into it from the North of Europe, forcing 
down the price so far below our own, that the people of Canada are com- 
pelled from year to year to look more and more to this country for a market, 
granted to them by the act of 1846, under which a nominal duty of twenty 
per cent. is converted into a real one of little more, we believe, than five per 
cent. 

The London Times congratulates its readers upon approaching prosperity 
as a consequence of the low price of every description of produce—to wit, 
cotton, tobacco, sugar, rice, hemp, lumber, &c., &c.; but how far low prices, 
consequent upon a necessity for forcing upon the constantly diminishing mar- 
ket of England so large a portion of the raw products of the world, are to 
bring prosperity to the growers of those products, we must leave to our free- 
trade friends to explain. Meantime, we commend to the perusal of such of 
our agricultural readers as have timber for sale, the following extract from 
one of the late British circulars, in which is described the manner in which 
British free trade affects the lumber-producers of the world: 


“After the opening of the Navigation Laws, and the recent reduction of the dircrim- 
inating import duty, it was not easy to foresee the operation of these almost simulta- 
neous changes, and doubt hung over the future. Whether the wood of the North of 
Europe would displace the colonial or a large portion of the present supply? Whether 
our consumption, which had remained at a reduced average since 1847, would now in- 
crease? And, if so—as the supply had diminished in rather a larger ratio than the con- 
sumption—whether supplies could be increased without a rise in price sufficient of 
itself to check consumption? Cheapness has solved all doubt and dispelled the cloud of 
uncertainty; the North of Europe has yielded such abundance, that the English con- 
sumer gains, in a broad sense, more than the difference of reduced duty and cheaper 
transit. British America continues to have her large export in wood, with some varia- 
tion in sorts and markets, participating in the transport at lesser freight through the 
influx of United States and other foreign ships in her waters, and still retaining the 
better half of Great Britain’s wood trade ; while home interests have prospered through 
all these changes in obtaining the unrestricted supply of cheap wood. 

“From the foregoing report we are justified in concluding that the year 1851 has 
widely expanded the trade in wood ; that while the colonies have increased their supply 
in proportion to our wants, the greater extension of the European supply has thereby 
given the full advantage of reduced import cost to the consumer of the United Kingdom. 
If from the too sudden augmentation in the supply of the produce of Prussia, and of 
some parts of Sweden, loss has been sustained by the growers or shippers, to the same 
extent that loss is for our benefit here, not only by cheapening wood, but by stimulating 
consumption, with abundant supply in reserve to meet the growing wants of the com- 
munity. 
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COTTAGE DESIGNS.—No. V. 


In the present number of the Plough, Loom, and Anvil we present our 
readers with the elevation and ground-plan of a cottage erected in the vicinity 
of New-Haven, Connecticut, beautifully and tastefully executed in the light 
Gothic style of architecture, and combining simplicity with elegance, con- 
venience, and economy in its construction. This cottage is a good specimen 
of the arts of design and architectural taste, and is admirably adapted to the 
wants and convenience of a moderately sized family. It is constructed of wood, 
the sides being covered with the best clear white pine boards, one inch thick 
and four inches in width, smoothly planed, tongued and grooved, and the 
joints carefully and thoroughly filled with white-lead paint as the covering is 
put on. The roof is shingled, but it may be covered with felting, canvas, or 
paper, well coated with mineral paint, or otherwise, if desired. The principal 
story is ten feet in the clear; the chambers, eight feet six inches, with the 
exception of one corner in each wing, which is cut off by the roof. In the 
ground plan, A is the entrance- hall, occupying, with the stairs, twelve by 
fourteen feet, opening into the parlor B and dining-room C, each fourteen by 
eighteen feet in size; and also (if desired) communicating with the kitchen 
D, which is twelve by fourteen feet, E is a bed-room, fourteen by fifteen feet, 
and F a library, eight by fourteen feet. I is a small back passage with a 
closet, and K the dining. room closet. H is a pantry, and G an entry or sink- 
room ‘communicating with the kitchen. It will be seen that there are no fire- 
places either in the parlor or dining-room, the building being warmed by a 
hot-air furnace in the cellar; but it can be conveniently warmed with stoves if 
the furnace is not desired. A building of this description, well and neatly 
finished, can be erected at an expense of about twenty-four hundred dollars. 





DESTRUCTION OF CATERPILLARS AND THE PEACH WORM. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

I rake leave to communicate for your invaluable journal the following pre- 
scriptions for the destruction of caterpillars, and the prevention of the depre- 
dations of the peach worm. 

FOR CATERPILLARS. 


Apply coal-gas tar with a painter’s brush, inserted in the end of a long, 
light pole to the nests, on their first appearance. This tar is so obnoxious to 
caterpillars that a single application expels them from their nests for the season. , 
I have used this remedy frequently, and never knew them to rebuild, as they 
will after almost every other application. 


FOR THE PEACH WORM. 


Apply common tar, that has been boiled until it becomes pitchy, to the 
stalk of the young peach trees before the worms have entered the bark. In 
planting a young orchard, the tar should be applied before the trees are put 
in the ground, from the junction of the root and stalk some nine or ten inches 
upward. ‘This application should be repeated annually, by removing the 
earth near the body of the tree, and applying the tar, not hot, but warm 
enough to be put on with a brush or swab. It may be observed that the 
‘ peach worm, whether hatched from an egg, deposited on the leaf, or the tender 
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branches, finds its way to the ae of the tree near the pane where, if there 
be any gum exuded, it finds its nourishment, and then penetrates ‘the soft 
radical bark, under which it is protected effectually from lime, ashes, soot, and 
every other application that I have known to be tried. The tar forms a pitchy 
coat, that effectually prevents the worm from entering the bark. It also 
averts those slight casual bruises near the root, from which the gum exudes 
that nourishes and protects this mischievous pest in its infancy. This appli- 
cation of tar will also prevent mice and rabbits from eating the bark off young 
fruit trees. Having fully tried these applications of tar, I ean recommend 
them with entire confidence. 8. D. Inenam. 

NV. J. 
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DRAINING LAND—MANURING-~——STACKING OR MOWING—LIVE STOCK—ENGLISH 
HAY——-GREEN FODDER—FATTENING CALVES—THE DAIRY. 











To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil : 


Havine described in my last the method of cropping and tillage in many 
parts of the old country which came under my own personal observation, as 
well as practical experience, I wish now to call the attention of your readers to 
the great extent and usefulness, as also the manner in which draining is per- 
formed. 

It is a correct idea in England, and holds good universally, that wet lands 
wash away and exhaust the virtue of whatever manure you put upon them, 
and therefore by draining them you doubly enhance the power of the manure 
to benefit the soil, besides keeping the Jand in a condition that preserves thé 
seed from rotting, and prevents disease, which so frequently attacks the erop 

upon a wet soil. 

There are three methods of underdraining in England; these are ealled 
spade-ditching, tile-draining, and lastly, mole-ploughing. The first, spade- 
ditching, is the oldest and perhaps the ‘cheapest. In this method a plough 
is first used, making a trench as deep as you can by running it twice in the 
same place. Then a man uses a long, very narrow spade, not more than one 
inch wide at the point, and perhaps" eighteen inches in length; with this a 
deep trench is dug in that already drawr n by the plough, and hoe round and 
straight faggot wood is laid in with straw and afterwards filled up with earth; 
the water finds its w ay below or among the wood in the trenches, and keeps 
the land dry a number of years; and the eye of a practical farmer watches to 
see if any of the ditches become stopped so as to inundate the ground, and 
then, by opening the old drain and mending it, he finds, by acting out the 
old adage, that “a stitch in time spares nine.’ 

Tile- draining is perhaps more expensive, but lasts much longer. The 
ditches have to be made wider, and at the bottom of them is laid a row of 
flat tiles, made of brick-earth, of about one foot in length, four or five inches 
wide, and one inch in thickness ; upon these are placed tiles bent in the form 
of half a circle, and the open part laid upon the lower row of tilés. These 
upper half-cireular tiles are perforated with holes, through which the water 









































finds its way, and drains the soil above them. : 

The last ‘method of draining, called mole-ploughing, from its working in ; 
the ground something similar to a mole, is done by a hovee winding a chain ; 
round a windlass ; the plough, which is a strong wooden frame, has on the 


lower part of it a drcular i iron roller attached, about two inches in diameter, ’ 
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which leaves behind it in the ground an open space of its own size, as the 
chain is wound up upon the windlass. This method of draining will only 
answer upon stiff, loamy soils, as upon light, sandy ones, the furrows or drains 
would break in and become choked. This is at first an expensive mode, but 
it is the most expeditious. Nothing in England is thought of so much im- 
portance as draining wet soils; and capital expended in this manner always 
returns an interest that amply repays the investment. 

Another precaution in England that lands may not be impoverished, is not 
to sell either hay or straw off the premises, but to have it consumed at home ; 
or if any is taken away, an equivalent is returned in the form of manure. 
Barley-straw, of which so much is grown in England, is excellent fodder for 
cattle in the winter, and the farmer always makes it a point to get his whole 
produce of straw eaten or trodden out by the return of spring, that it may be 
used for manure upon the land in the fall of the year. 

Great care is practised in the preparation of manure, that it should be well 
mixed, and of a proper age when drawn from the yard. It is generally 
allowed three to six months before it is used, and during that period it is 
stirred two or three times, that it may be well matured, and benefit the land 
as soon as applied. To draw raw manure and put immediately upon the 
soil, as is often done here, would, to an old-countryman, appear very injudi- 
cious. Nothing would surprise an American farmer more than to see with 
what expedition large fields are covered with manure in England. Three 
earts, or tumbrels, as they are there called, are generally used, and a man or 
boy at each of them, so timed that one is at the manure-heap filling, another 
driving away, and the third unloading. The cart is made to turn down, and 
dumps out the manure in heaps, as throwing it out by hand would be too 
slow; the horse walks forward and leaves a certain proportion of the manure 
in hills at equal distances. 

It is a most gratifying sight, after harvest, to see how beautifully and almost 
symmetrically the produce of the year is put up in large stacks, which are 
always thatched with straw, that no part may be injured by the weather. 
An English farmer’s barn is fot supposed to hold, perhaps, one half his pro- 
duce; a lot is always appropriated for stacking, and the produce thus kept 
out of doors and threshed in the spring is always in better condition than 
that which has been housed in a barn, and commands a better price in the 
market. 

As there is no maize grown in England, by reason of the climate, except a 
few ears in the gardens, as rarities, this species of produce is supplied by 
peas and beans, of which an immense quantity are raised. The pea generally 
grown is the gray partridge, which is of a hardy nature, and may be sown 
very early ; in some instances it has been planted in the fall, and stood through 
the winter without much injury. This vegetable is mixed with barley, and 
makes good food for hogs, although too many would be considered injurious, 
by reason of their heating nature. 

The varieties of beans grown are two, called the tick and the mazagan; 
the latter is of a reddish hue, and somewhat larger than the former, which is 
of a brown color. These are often broken for horses, and are esteemed very 
hearty and strengthening. They are also often given to hogs, much in the 
same proportion as peas are. Buckwheat, or brank, as it is there called, is 
never grown for cakes, nor did I ever know of their being eaten there. Some- 
times it is sown, and left to fall upon the ground as food for the game during 
the winter, or it is used with other produce in the fattening of swine: but this 
is a grain but little cultivated in the mother country. 
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Iti is genet wie admitted that the English are s pretty good ‘liane of live stock, 
and perhaps no country shows a greater superiority in care of breeding, the 
selction of handsome and symmetrical forms, and especially in the treatment 
and attention when raising them. 

The great semi-aanual fairs for cattle which are held in various parts of the 
country, always give an impetus and emulation among the farming interest, 
which create an increased interest to excel in the various animals which are 
then collected for the public to inspect and purchase, to add to and to im- 
prove their own stock at home. And here, if there is any profit to be derived 
from a wealthy aristocracy, it is brought to bear upon the good of the commu- 
nity. Noblemen and titled gentry emulate each other, not only in raising 
the very best qualities of corn and grain, but their abundant means enable 
them to try and adopt the most expensive experiments, and their results are 
published, and thus made available to all classes of the community. Espe- i] 
cially is this spirit seen in the breeding and rearing of all descriptions of cattle ; 
and many varieties, which become celebrated, go under the name of the aris- 
tocratic individual by whose patronage and expense they have become famous. 
George the Third spent a great part of his time, when he could get away from 
his high official duties, upon his farms, and his sheep were always known in 
the market t, and noted for their superiority. 

It is true we have roast beef and plum pudding in America, but an English- 
man finds, when he crosses the Atlantic, neither the one nor the other is exactly 
what he has been accustomed to at home. The fact is, the old gentleman, 
John Bull, is a sober, plodding fellow; he may be slow, but he takes care to 
be sure, and keeps his eye on the main chance. He takes care to give his 
beeves sufficient time to consolidate their meat before they are brought to the 
slaughter-house; and as for his plum puddings, the season he allows them for 
boiling, a Yankee would think a great waste of time, and not at all compatible 
with his notions of haste and expedition. 

The writer has sometimes felt puzzled when observing the difference in the 
quality of the hay between this and the mother country. Most of the pastures 
and meadows there are very old, and the oldew they are, the more are they 
valued: the thickness and richness of their bottoms are surprising, and when 
the fall is open, cattle graze and fatten upon them rapidly. Timothy, doubt- 
less, makes good and hearty hay, but in England it would be thought too 
stiff and coarse. There is not the prejudice there against feeding horses upon 
clover hay; many farmers prefer it. It is not so dusty, which — may 
be accounted for by the heat not being so great as to sear up the leaf. Clo- 
ver, when mown, is not spread out, but lies in the swath till well dried: it is 
then turned over, left afterwards to heat upon the cock, and then stacked out 
of doors, which renders it sweeter than when housed in a barn. 

Green fodder is extensively used, and the vetch, or tare, as it is there called, 
is grown for that purpose. This is often sown in the fall, and is cut the fol- 
lowing May and June, and produces a great quantity of nourishing food, 
which i is given to cattle i in the yard, and thus has the advantage of keeping 
the stock from being breechy, and collects the manure in one place, instead 
of being wasted in useless locations upon the farm. Rye is also grown to a 
considerable extent, to be fed off early in the spring by sheep with their lambs, 
before the grass and clover are forward enough to pasture. 

Nothing is considered so rich for sheep, and upon which lambs especially 
thrive so well, as the Dutch, or white clover. In England, whole fields are 
sown with it, and when the bloom is going off to seed, it is reckoned the most 
profitable herbage upon which they can graze. 
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The fattening of calves is there also carefully attended to. They are never 
suffered to run at large with the cows, but always penned up, and the floor 
of the pen is always raised two feet or more from the bottom of the cow- 
house, that it may “be always perfectly dry. Chalk is also placed in the pen 
in large lumps for them to lick, as it is supposed to add to the whiteness and 


delicacy of the meat. 


Calves are not often killed under the age of two months 


at least, and sometimes they are kept much longer. Cows when milked are 
generally stalled up, their heads being secured by two upright wooden bars, 
which separate to admit the cow’s he: ad, and then approximate so as to pre- 
vent them from drawing them out again. The large Durham cow is pre- 
ferred perhaps upon extensive farms, but the small Suffolk breed is chosen by 
farmers of lesser occupations. 

The dairy is generally considered the most profitable part of the farm’s 
produce, and for this business no meadows can be better adapted than the 


rich ones of fatherland. 


The deep yellow flower called the buttercup, (ra- 


nunculus bulbosus,) when in full bloom in May, gives the meadows a rich, 
luscious appearance, which ravishes the eye, and raises in the mind thoughts 
of golden rolls of butter, and the highly flavored cheeses of Cheshire ‘and 


Stilton. 


In our next article we propose to give an account of the expenses of English 
farming, in the form of taxes, tithes, and poor-rates, which many Americans 
ery out so indignantly against ; and yet the subject is but partially understood 


in this country. 


AGRICOLA. 


Madison, N. J., March, 1852. 


TENDENCIES OF THE TARIFFS OF 1842 AND 1846. 


Tue tendency of the tariff of 1842 was towards the promotion of the impor- 
tation of foreign raw materials, to be combined with those of domestic growth, 
and converted into the forms fitting them for consumption by the labor of men 
who should eat the food grown in Illinois and Indiana, Iowa and Wisconsin ; 
and how vast is the effect of such a policy upon the interests of the farmers, 
may be seen by the following statement of the manufacture of the single 
article of India rubber :— 


Some idea may be formed regarding the great extent this manufacture has already 
attained, from the following rough calculations: Manufacture of shoes, about 4,000,000 
pairs ; of car-springs, about 300 000 lbs.; of steam-packing, about 250,000 lbs.; of machine- 


belting, about 200,000 Ibs. ; 


of clothing and various other articles, about 200,000 lbs.; of 


rubber cloths, about 100, 000 Ibs.; for other purposes, about 100,000 Ibs. 


The tendency of the tariff of 1846 is that of prohibiting the import of. 
foreign raw materials, and compelling the export of our own in the most 
bulky shape, to be converted by men who eat the food of Britain, Poland and 
Russia; and thus it is that the farmer brings about a state of things that 
reduces the price of wheat to fifly cents a bushel. “The agricultural and 
planting interest of the nation have determined,” says a contemporary, “to 
import their cloth and iron. It is of course proper to export cotton and corn 


to pay for them. 


This can only be done by reducing their price so low, that 


they can be exported at a profit.” The lower the price, the more will go 
abroad ; the poorer our people, the less they will consume, and the lower must 
be the price ; the lower the price, the larger will be the quantity for which we 
must seek a foreign market; and the larger the quantity of exports, the greater 


(according to the Manchester system of political economy, adopted by Mr. 
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Walker) will i‘ the prosperity of the nation! It is time that the planters 
and farmers should see that, blind themselves, they have permitted them- 
selves to be led by the blind; time, too, that they should open their eyes to 
the fact, that British free trade has ruined every community ever obliged to 
tolerate it. 












[CoMMUNICATED FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANvVIL.] 


LETTER TO THE HON. RICHARD BROADHEAD. 


Montour lnon Works, Pennsytvanta, April, 1852. 
Hon. Richard Broadhead, U. 8. Senator for Pennsylvania: 

Dear Sir: I have been much disturbed by the recent movement in the 
House of Representatives, to repeal the duty upon Railway Iron, which would 
be most disastrous to the best interests of the country, and utterly annihilate 
and destroy the great Iron Trade of our State. It would seem as if this great 
trade, second only to Agriculture, as a branch of National Industry, was con- 
stantly to be the sport of legislative change and experiment. W hen the Bill 
of 1846 was presented to. the country as a Revenne measure, Secretary 
Walker, in his Report, held the following language: “Stability in the Tariff 
and Currency is what the Manufacturer should most desire. Let the Tariff 
be permanently adjusted by a return to reasonable and moderate Revenue 
Duties, which, when imposed truly and in good faith for that purpose, will 
yield sufficient advant: age to afford reason: able profits; and let this permanent 
system (and none other can be permanent) be established, and the Manufac- 
turer, in a series of years, will derive the greatest benefits from the system. 
The Tariff has been changed and modified thirty times since the first bill, 
being more than once on an average for every Congress since the Government 
was founded ‘and it is vain to expect permanency from any thing but a Reve- 
nue Tariff. Stability is what the Manufacturer should desire, and especially 
that the question should be taken out of the arena of politics, by a just and 
permanent settlement.” In a more recent Report, Secretary Walker admitted 
that Iron would bear a much higher duty for Revenue than that imposed by 
the Bill of 1846, and recommended a ‘duty of forty per cent. ad valorem. 
At the time of the passage of the bill of 1846, Railway Iron was selling in 
England at £10—say $50—and consequently paid a duty of $16 and upwards 
er ton. This, then, was considered the lowest Revenue Duty by Secretary 

Walker. Railway Iron is now selling at £4 10s., ($22.50,) and pays a duty 
of $6.75 per ton. It has been admitted by all parties that the Iron Trade has 
been the great suffering industry under the Bill of 1846, and so declared by 
the Chairman (the Hon. Mr. Bailey) of the Committee of Ways and Means of 
the last Congress, 

This movement in Congress is more alarming, from the fact that it is sought 
by a combination of other interests. The proposition is to bargain away the 
Railway Manufacture for an increased duty upon the other descriptions of Iron, 
and upon the finer fabrications of Cotton, ete, and thus, by dividing and 
separating the interest, eventually to destroy it. Such discriminating duties 
as are proposed in favor of other ‘descriptions of Iron, would determine ev ery 
operator to the production of those, and, by thus overdoing the business, 
bring immediate embarrassment and ruin upon all engaged in the trade. 

Now, if we examine in what the consumption of Iron chiefly consists, and 
in what the increase will be most considerable and most likely to continue, we 
cannot fail to be impressed with the magnitude of the consumption in the 
construction of Railways. Every mile of Road demands upwards of 100 tons 
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of Iron for a yer track, and ties massive 5 vile are to rhe ‘stretched trot 
one limit of the ‘country to the other, East and West, North and South, and 
in every direction, wherever trade and travel call for them. 

For any statesman, therefore, under such circumstances, to entertain the 
idea of an importation, free of duty, of a material so largely used, and to be 
entirely dependent for it upon a foreign country, is totally inadmissible. 
Who has ever heard of such a commerce with any nation, and what nation 
could sustain itself under it? As well might a country like ours, with its 
rich and fertile fields, encourage the importation of its breadstuffs; the latter 
would not be more disastrous to the best interests of the country. What 
items of exports are to counterbalance and furnish the returns for such a trade 
of imports? Not even State Bonds are proposed; but Railway Securities, 
vounty, and Township, and Town Bonds. Can any statesman look back to 
the period of Railway mania from 1830 to 1840, and encourage a resort to 
such negotiations 


The State Stock issued from 1880 to 1840, reached the 

endrmons sum Of... .ccccccccccccccccecs O143,409,084 
But the excess of imports ran far ahead of the issue, being 

from 1820 00 1840, .....cccccccecsssvecce 207,684,726 


The success of one scheme, or project,.in negotiating Bonds, was only an 
incentive to others of more magnificence and splendor, little, if any, regard 
being had to the productiveness of the work. Ought not, then, the strong 
temptation which now exists (with the experience of that day to guide us) 
to negotiate such securities for Iron abroad be checked, instead of encouraged ? 
thus further deprecis ating American credit, adding to our foreign debt, degrad- 
ing ourselves in foreign « estimation, and forfeiting our real independence. 

But what sound argument can be used for the remission of these duties ? 
Is not Railway Iron at the lowest figure that it has ever reached? and would 
not its repeal take from the Treasury at least two millions of dollars per 
annum? If the Revenue is in excess, would it not be more conducive to the 
best interests of the country to remove entirely the duty upon that class of 
articles entering into the consumption of our farmers and planters, such as the 
Iron for houses and roofs of houses, posts and fences, railings, boats, plough- 
shares, ploughs, scythes, waggons, etc., instead of remitting Railway duties 
to incorporated companies, which are usti ully owned and controlled by a few 
individuals? Would our agriculturists submit to such an augmentation of 
duties as would restore the amount remitted to the Treasury ? 

Is is not now contended by any one conversant with the trade, that we have 
not the skill, the resources, and the ability, to increase this trade to meet the 
entire wants of the country at a price that is remunerating to the English 
Iron Master. For it is well known, and openly admitted by the Iron Masters 
of England, that all the Iron now sold (although produced by labor at the 
starving-point) i is at an absolute loss. To be satisfied of this, it is only neces- 
sary to refer any intelligent mind to the English Mining Journal. It would 
be supposed that the low figure at which this Iron is now obtaine 1d, with the 
diminished cost of construction, arising from the experience of those who have 
pioneered in these Railway undertakings, and with the enormous grants that 
are daily made by Congress of Lands, would satisfy these grasping companies, 
without sacrificing millions invested under the guaranty and faith of the 
Government. But although such legislation would have the immediate effect 
of destroying the Railway manufacture in this country, yet we shall under- 
take to show that it would not enable the companies, in a period of five or ten 
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years, to procure ‘tele: hous at as ate a price as now, but it wat be largely 
enhanced by destroying the American establishments. To illustrate this, I 
shall furnish the most conclusive facts. 
From 1832 to 1842, Railway Iron was imported free of duty, and what 
was the result? Prices: 


In England, Railway Iron, in 1829, commanded only £5 10s. 
1830, ™ 10s. 
1831, «“ 
“ “ 15s. 
1832, duties remitted,.. 6 17s. 
1833, “ 
1834, “ 5s. 
1835, “ 11 
1836, “ 12 10s. 
Decline of American Trade, 1837, . 10 7s. 
1838, «“ ll 2s. 
1839, «“ 1l 2s. 
1840, « 11 17s. 


And this with an increase of the Iron business of England, during the same 
period, of fifty per cent. Now, it will be perceived from these prices, that the 
article, in the infancy of the Trade in 1831, was furnished at the low figure of 
£4 15s. ($23.75 ;) and with a duty of $27 per ton, was imported into this 
country for less than in 1836-1837, when no duty whatever was paid. The 
foreign manufacturer, having entirely the control of the market, prescribed his 
own ‘terms, and put into his pocket the difference, $27.00 per ton, instead of 
paying it into the Treasury of the United States. It went to enrich the Eng- 
lish Iron Masters, and to sustain foreign labor and capital, and with the loss 
of upwards of $4,000,000 to the Treasury. 

It was our demand for Railway Iron that produced that price. The Eng- 
lish Mining and Railroad Journal, in June, 1843, remarks—the price of 
Railroad Iron being then £4 10s. per ton—‘“That the demand for Railroad 
Iron in this country (England) is comparatively trifling, while America, which, 
in 1839, took nearly one third of our exports, now, from the uncertain state of 
the tariff, and loss of credit, does but little to assist us; and this is the only 
foreign country to which we can look, as being of sufficient weight to have any 
effect upon our home market.” 

The production of Iron in Great Britain is estimated at two millions of tons, 
and she consumes about one million and a third of tons: this leaves 666,000 
tons to be exported to all the rest of the world, including her colonies. 
We have taken this year (fiscal) of that surplus, 341,750 tons; 171,938 tons 
of which have been Railway Iron. Duty on the latter, about one million 
and a half of dollars. Our consumption, according to the late Report of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, is 754,000 tons, and we are now manufacturing 
413,000 tons. Suppose that we should call upon that market annually 
for one half of the Iron which we now manufacture, would not prices advance 
higher than they did in 1847? The present low price is not the result of 
improv ed machinery and skill introduced into the business, (as a reference to 
the prices of 1831 and 1843 will show,) but a surplus stock i in market. 

In June, 1843, our credit was literally gone. Our State Bonds would no 
longer pay “for our imports, and those imports” had drained the country of 
all its resources. The Tariff of 1842 was passed, and brought into life and 
existence some splendid railway establishments, that will compare favorably 
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with the best of the English concerns. These establishments were, the Mon- 
tour Iron Works, at Danville; the Wilkesbarre Iron Works, at Wilkesbarre ; 
the Phcenix Iron Works, at Phoenixville ; the Great Western Iron Works, on 
the Alleghany riv er 5 the Scranton Iron Works, in Luzerne county ; the Safe 
Harbor Tron Works, in Lancaster county ; all in Pennsylvania. The New- -Jersey 
Tron Works, at Boonton ; the Tredegar Iron Works, at Richmond, in Virginia ; 
and the Mount Savage Iron Wor ks. at Cumbe rland, Maryland. These Works 
were built for the manufacture of Railway Iron, and it was most fortunate 
that the long-sought discovery of using the anthracite and bituminous coals 
of our country as the fuel, should have concurred to render those fuels avail- 
able at this time. Every preparation was therefore made for an extensive 
and rapid production of this iron. To form an idea of the vigorous impulse 
thus imparted, there was invested, in Pennsylvania alone, the enormous sum 
of six millions and upwards in this trade, from 1843 to December, 1846. 
These works, I say, (with the exception of two,) were erected exclusively 

for the purpose of manufacturing Railway Iron, under the pledged faith of 
the government; for the mineral ¢ coal could only then be used profitably for 
iron “of that description. It was the wide field which this branch of business 
opened, that attracted the enterprise and capital of the country. For every 
man became satisfied that the only way to secure to the country an extensive 
construction of solid, permanent, and safe railroads, was to manufacture the 
iron at home. We had, it was true, those croakers who contended that we 
had neither the skill, capital, nor enterprise, to manufacture this iron, and 
that we must continue, for years to come, our deplorable dependency upon 
England. But what has been the result? In the fall of 1845, two extensive 
railway mills were completed, the Montour Iron Works, at Danville, Pennsyl- 
vania, and the Mount Savage Iron Works, near Cumberland, Maryland ; both 
of them manufacturing from the ore into the finished bar, ‘and each capable 
of supplying 10,000 tons per annum. The first bar was made the fall of that 
year; and so rapid was the advance of iron in England, from the prices of 
1844, of £5 per ton, that the Mount Savage Iron Works were furnishing: it 
to the Fall River Company, in Massachusetts, for $59 per ton, when the price 
was more than that in England. The railway mania in England commenced 
in 1845, with iron at £7, and on Apmil Ist, following, it was £10. 


It averaged during that year, - - - - £ 8 10s. 
During 1846, - -* - - °- 6° - 10 00 
i... Ore en en ee en oe ee 


The prices of 1846 and 1847 gave a rapid and vigorous impulse to the busi- 
ness here, and by 1847 we were manufacturing equal to the entire wants of 
the country, about 70,000 tons per annum, and all this accomplished in about: 
three years. We challe nge the world for a like result in any other branch of 
business. This iron was manufactured almost entirely from mineral coal, a 
Fuel that, up to that time, was unavailable for manufacturers. The pioneers 
of this business had not only to fight this stubborn fuel and master it, (par- 
ticularly anthracite,) but to acquire all the skill and build all the machinery 
necessary for such vast works. 

But they fought industriously, succeeded, and were rewarded in 1846 for 
their capital, thought, science, and labor, in maturing and perfecting this busi- 
ness, by a reduction of the duties to a revenue standard, In 1847, the rail- 
way mania in England ceased, the bubble bursted, and hence the over-produc- 
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tion of that wa uaieied by the high prices of two years, threw upon 
us their surplus stocks at most ruinous prices. Against these surplus stocks 
and ruinous prices we have been contending; and it is now proposed, after all 
that has been accomplished by those engaged in this business, to annihilate 
it by special legislation. 

If special legislation was justifiable for any purpose of trade, it ought to be 
invoked for this business. It is now sought and pressed for your steamships ; 
how are they to compare in national benefit with the manufacture of railway 
iroi? It is a manufacture to which no limit can be fixed in a country like 
ours, and that country surpassing any other country upon the face of the 
globe in the quality and abundance and variety of our iron ores and fuels. 
These materi: uls, too, existing in every section of the Union, and admirably 
located, as well in respect to the combination of the crude materials to be 
wrought, as to the distribution of the iron manufactured in every direction 
through our internal improvements. Does not good policy, therefore, dictate, 
and every intelligent citizen desire, that our entire consumption of iron should 
be henceforth from our own production? No one can doubt, if the trade 
is encouraged, that iron will be produced for most of the roads as cheaply at 
home as abroad, on an average of years, and the debt thus created be a debt 
due to our own citizens, and not to foreigners. What must, sooner or later, 
be the result of the ruinous drain upon our resources, by importing this iron 
from a foreign country? Inevitable bankruptcy ! 

But we assert that we are now manufacturing and furnishing the iron 
cheaper than the English, if the guality of iron has any value. There was a 
day when that was highly estimated in this country. England now pays 
Russia and Sweden three times as much for their iron as her own sells for, 
to be used in the finer fabrications of this metal; and the day is fast approach- 
ing when our railway companies will find the ‘English tron as worthless as 
most of the securities which they offer in payment for it. Experience has 
shown that the difference in value between English and American iron, 
according to the experience of the Reading Railroad Company, which road is 
doing a larger business than any road in the country, is thirteen dollars and 
fifty cents per ton in favor of the latter. A letter from the engineer of that 
road to Mr. Tucker, the president, will be found in the late January number 
of Hunt's Magazine. This experienced engineer remarks, “ That the iron 
used in English rails has, for the last five or six years, materially deteri- 
orated, a very inferior quality of the metal having been substituted for that 
formerly employed ; so that, though the first cost (being about four dollars 
per ton) of Amer‘can rails is greater than that of imported English rails, yet, 
in the long run, the use of American rails proves to be cheaper and more 
economical, (by thirteen dollars and a half per ton;) and any process of legis- 
lation that would favor the employment of American rails instead of the 
English, though it might add to the first cost of the road, would not 
increase, but ditninish its permanent expenditures.” The American iron 
within these six years, on the contrary, has improved greatly in quality. In 
the infancy of the trade, some inferior iron was made by our best establish- 
ments. 

Under the hope that this move has originated in a misconception of the 
magnitude and importance of this trade to the labor and wealth of the 
country, and of the capacity and ability of our works, at fair prices, to meet 
the entire wants of the country, I remain, with respect, &c., 

To. CHAMBERS. 
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[CoMMUNICATED FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LOOM, AND THE ANVIL. |] 
A COMPARISON BETWEEN THE OLD AND IMPROVED MODES OF 
TREATING FLAX. 


BY ALLAN CAMERON, NEW-YORK. 


Fax is one of the most ancient, if not the very earliest material spun into 
threads. The mummy-cloth of Egypt, chemically and microscopically ex- 
amined by Dr. Ure, was ascertained to be wholly composed, both in warp 
and woof, of flax, and contained no cotton whatever. Though cotton was 
first spun in Egypt, and was certainly spun at an early period, it was much 
later used than flax for the purpose of making cloth. We may indeed infer 
that the art of spinning must have made considerable progress before cotton 
was spun. No doubt the art took its rise from-plaiting the stalks of the flax 
together, and from plaiting them to twisting them together to make a long 
thread. The downy nature of cotton would not be likely to suggest the pos- 
sibility of twisting it into a string, till that art had been learned by twisting 
together the long, visible, natural threads of flax. Similar arguments are 
equally applicable to wool; so that we may infer that flax was spun before © 
either wool or cotton. ; 

After being applied to making cloth upwards of three thousand years—the 
same means having been used for preparing it for this purpose for the whole 
time, without much change—an improved method of preparing flax has lately 
been introduced, which will ere long supersede the old and unhealthy process 
of rotting. From the nature of flax, considerable difficulty is experienced in 
spinning it by machinery; and the greater facility with which cotton can be 
spun in this way, is the principal reason why cotton cloth has come so ex- 
tensively into use, and, in many cases, taken the place of linen. The peculiar 
properties of the latter, however, must always make it acceptable, particu- 
larly in warm climates, to a great portion of the community. 

Flax cultivation is no new idea in the United States. In the State of New- 
York alone, forty thousand acres of flax was raised in 1849. It seems strange 
that our farmers cannot overcome their prejudice in respect to the quantity of 
seed sown to an acre, and the proper cleansing of the seed as well as the soil, 
previous to sowing. In England and Ireland, the farmers are so particular as 
to the quality of the seed sown, that they seldom use any other but Riga 
seed, put up in barrels, branded with the name of the exporter. 

The seed is sown broad-cast, in the ratio of about one hundred and fifty 
pounds to an acre, in European countries. It is then covered to the depth of an 
inch, and rolled or trodden down. The flax soon appears above the ground, 
and women and children are then employed in freeing it from weeds, which 
spring up with it. If the soil is properly cleaned previous to sowing, the 
weeding process may be dispensed with. When the plants attain a height of 
about thirty inches, and are beginning to present a yellow tinge at the bottom 
of the stem, they are ready for plucking. They are carefully pulled in small 
handfuls, and then piled in loose heaps in order to become partially dried, 
and afterwards are stored in stacks till further operations are required. The 
subsequent processes are very simple, however much care they may require. 
The plants are drawn through an open comb, which strips off the seed as 
they pass; and the seed thus separated by “rippling,” is used for making 
linseed oil, oil-cake, and other preparations, when suited for those purposes ; 
but generally, the flax is pulled before seeding, as the fibre will be finer on 
that account. 
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The eseneeil male of ination fan requires the fibre to be ripened, and 
the pulling process can be supplanted by the scythe or mowing-machine. 
The seed, when properly cleaned, can be re-sown the following year, or used 
for crushing. A frequent change of seed is strongly recommended. 

Before “ Flax-Cotton” theories were dreamed of, growers selected one of 
two methods for extracting the gluten from the fibre, before se parating the 
hair from the boon: water-rotting and dew-rotting. In the first me thod, the 
stems are steeped in water for a week or a fortnight. A fermentation ensues, 
which dissolves the gluten and loosens the fibres; but if this fermentation be 
not stopped exactly at the right time, the fibre becomes injured. In the 
second method, the stems are e xposed for three, six, or even nine weeks to the 
action of dew, rain, and wind, on a meadow: the fibre is better, though more 
slowly rotted, than by the water or ste eping process. Sometimes a double 
or medium system is acted on: water-rotting for one week, and dew-rotting 
for two or three weeks more. When thoroughly dried after rotting, the flax 
is broken and scutched. The stalks are broken or crushed by w ooden levers, 
which are brought down forcibly upon them, and are then scutched or beaten 
in every part to separate the shoves from the fibre. 

Recently, machines have been invented for separating the straw and the 
hair of the flax as it comes from the field, reducing the bulk 50 per cent., 
and the weight 25 per cent., enabling the farmer to reserve for his cattle a 
very nutritious food, and reducing the cost of transporting the fibre to mar- 
ket. The gluten or resinous substance is extracted from the fibre by the 
Chevalier Claussen process, by boiling in caustic soda for a few hours. It is 
“cottonized” by cutting the fibre in “lengths of one and a half inches, when 
required for cotton machinery, and about three inches if intended for woolen 
machinery ; afterwards steeped alternately in a series of vats containing a 
solution of soda, sulphuric acid, bleaching-powders, &c. When washed and 
dried, it is put through “ de vil- carders,” and other machinery usually em- 
ployed in manufactories. When completed, it resembles cotton so closely, 
that many cannot distinguish the difference. 

It is very desirable that the flax-straw be kept even, as the breaking- 

machine will act upon it to better advantage, and it can be cut in more equal 
lengths for the cottonizing process. 

As the patent-right for cottonizing flax has been purchased by several 
parties in different parts of the United States, no doubt quite a demand for 
flax-straw will be created during the coming fall. 





COMPULSORY SUBSCRIPTIONS TO ROADS IN THE NAME OF 


FREE TRADE. 








Ar the South-western Railroad Convention, the following resolutions were 


adopted :— 

“1. That the system demands and would justify a liberal application of the resources 
of the States interested. 2. That individual subscriptions are inadequate to the accom- 
plishment of works of such magnitude. 3. That the public lands ought to be liberally 
granted, 4. That such grants would greatly enhance the value of the neighboring lands 
5. That county, parish, and municipal subscriptions should be encouraged. That in- 
terest on such subscriptions reo be levied on landed estate, as being the property 
most benefited by the roads. 7. That such subscriptions should be distributed for in- 
dividual supervision among the landed proprietors. 8. That Congress be addressed on 
the subject of granting lands.” 


We have here a repetition of the call upon Hercules for help, when it is 
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the wagoner himself that should put his shoulder to the wheel. Congress is 
asked to grant lands in aid of roads, whose only effect would be to attract 
population from other States already suffering from the drain that is now 
going on so steadily, when all might prosper if they could but learn to help 
themselves. It is population that gives value to land, and increased popula- 
tion that enables men to make roads; but that increase can never be obtained 
while the South shall persist in its determination to take every thing from 
the land and return nothing back to it. Let the people of the Southern States 
determine to make a market for food while ‘ringing into activity their own 
great deposits of coal and iron ore, and let them convert their food and cotton 
into cloth, and they will then cease to need help from abroad. Let them 
do these things, and they will cease to entertain the idea of combining freedom 
of trade with compulsory subscriptions in aid of roads such as are here pro- 
posed :— 

“Rarttroap Stock sy Lanp Tax.—The Governor of Mississippi. in his late message, 
has recommended a law imposing a tax upon lands within ten miles of projected rail- 


ways, and that the tax-payers should receive a certificate of stock in the company to the 
amount paid.” 


THE WAY FOR IRISHMEN TO AVENGE IRELAND. 


Mr. Joun Costigan is one of the most prominent and influential Demo- 
eratic Irishmen in Albany. At the recent celebration of the festival of St. 
Patrick in that city, he expressed himself as follows: 

“John Costigan, Esq., being called on for a sentiment, stated that he had 
quite recently read in the Tory London Times, the leading government organ 
of England, an editorial article on the consequence and effects of emigration 
from Ireland to America, from which he (Mr. C.) had transcribed the follow- 
ing paragraph, viz: 

“* When the Celt has crossed the Atlantic, he begins, for the first time in 
his life, to consume the manufactures of this country, and indirectly to contri- 
bute to its customs. We may possibly live to see the day when the chief 
produce of Ireland will be cattle, and English and Scotch the majority of her 
population. The nine or ten millions of Irish, who by that time will have 
settled in the United States, cannot be less friendly to England, and will cer- 
tainly be much better customers to her, than they now are.’ 

“*Here, said Mr. C.,‘is proof, positive and undeniable, if any were needed, 
of the kind of love and affection which the British government bears to Ire- 
land and Irishmen, and the confidence they entertain of holding the United 
States as the best market in the world for their manufactured goods. Al- 
though he (Mr. C.) had always favored and supported the doctrine of “ Free 
Trade,” and low duties on foreign importations, avowals like the foregoing, 
made from various British sources, he frankly confessed, had worked a change 
in his opinion on the “ Free-Trade” policy, advocated so strongly in influen- 
tial quarters. As an indication of his present views on that subject, he would 
ask leave to present the following sentiment : 

“Protection to American Industry: The most leg*timate and effectual 
punishment we can inflict on John Bull for his tyranny and oppression to 
Ireland. Let us have a tariff high enough to exclude the importation of all 
British manufactures.’ 

“This sentiment was received by the company with the most rapturous 
applause.”—Albany Argus. 

Mr. Costigan hit the nail en the head. The Union deprived Ireland of the 
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power to poten om own penile: and wnihs is the hdadien victim of 
the systein which England and Locofocoism call free trade. Before the Union, 
under Irish protective laws, there were Irish woolen manufactures, Irish car- 
pet manufactures, Irish blanket manufactures, Irish silk manufactures, Irish 
calico manufactures, Irish flannel manufactures, and Irish stocking manufac- 
tures. The British Parliament decreed their ruin, and they are extinct. It 
decreed that Irishmen should buy their manufactures “in the cheapest mar- 
ket,” meaning thereby, where they could, for the time being, be bought for 
least money, “(that i is, in England ,) and that Ireland should raise bread-stuffs 
and other agr icultural products with which to pay for them. England was to 
be the great work-shop, and the Irishman was compelled to be its customer. 
In short, it fastened upon Ireland, by coercion, the same system which it seeks 
to fasten upon us by coaxing. The Locofoco party, whenever it has the 
power, and to the extent that it has the power, adopts and promotes the Bri- 
tish system. It insists that this country ought to look to England as its 
work-shop, and in this way obtain the privilege of sending its grain across the 
ocean to be eaten, instead of having it eaten at home. The Whig party main- 
tains the American protective policy, the same policy precisely as Ireland main- 
tained so long as it had the power. Before the Union, the Irish Parliament 
imposed protective duties on many English manufactures: among others, a 
duty on English woolens; a duty on English calicoes and muslins, so high 
as to be nearly prohibitory ; a duty on English silk; duties on English cotton 
yarn, cotton twist, and cotton manufactured goods. Even in the Act of Union 
it stipulate .d for the continuance of the duties on woolens, and several other 
articles, for twenty years; for the high duties on calicoes and muslins till 
1808, with a gradual reduction afterwards, till they should fall to nothing 
in 1821. The duties on cotton yarn and twist were in like manner continued 
till 1808, with a provision for their gradual reduction after that time, till they 
fell to nothing i in 1816. 

But when Ireland was deprived by British misrule of a home market for 
its farm products, and was forced to send them across the Channel to be 
eaten in Eng!and, the Irish growers became so poor that they were no longer 
able to be customers to the English work-shop. The Times states this fact 
in the passage quoted by Mr. Costigan: “ When the Celt has crossed the 
Atlantic, he begins for the first time in his life to consume the manufactures 
of this country” (England.) 

They are so plundered and impoverished under this system that existence 
in Ireland is no longer possible. A depopulation of the island begins, which 
has taken off not only the natural increase of a prolific people, but left 
1,659,330 souls less in 1851 than in 1841. They are flying from Brit;sh 
free trade at the rate of a thousand a day; but the system pursues the m 
over the waves. Free trade, by its organ, the Times, exults in the prospect 
of the day “when the chief produce of Ireland will be cattle ;” and “the 
nine or ten millions of Irish, who by that time will be settled in the United 
States, wiH be much better customers to England than they now are.” The 
exile cau no longer be made to wear a collar, —- branded with the words: 
“Patrick, the Celt, born thrall of Cedric, the Saxon ;” but Free Trade cries 
after him: “ Patrick, the Celt, born customer of John Bull; Patrick, the 
strong worker, who can no longer extract food enough from his native fields 
to make him a desirable customer, but is suffered to cross the Atlantic to 
raise crops in the fresh fields of America, which he must exchange for manu- 
factures at the English work-shop, and not at the work-shop of his neighbor, 
any more than he did at home.” 
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Is it not the strangest oer in the world, that : Toate ‘n should be s: itisfied 
with this; that they “should be content to be more effectual tributaries to the 
wealth and power of their hereditary tyrants, after escaping from the neces- 
sity of it, than before; that they should enroll themselves in such large pro- 
portion among the sup porters of the British system, and give their strength 
to oppose the same national protective policy in America, which Trish patriot- 
ism maintained while Ireland had a Parliament of her own ? 

John Costigan at last sees the absurdity. His eyes are opened. The eyes 
of Irishmen in the old country are opened too. An association in Dublin, 
“The Parent Board of Irish Manufacture and Industry,” is endeavoring 
to accomplish, by opinion and voluntary compact, what there is no longer the 
power to accomplish there by law, to diminish the sale of English fabrics, 
and to give the preference to their own. Irishmen in the United States can 
act much more effectively. They have only to codperate with the large 
majority of native citizens, and establish the W hig protective system, to pull 
down the manufacturing and commercial supremacy of England in ten years— 
and for ever. It is for them to decide whether they will follow John Gos- 
tigan in the cause of their native and adopted countries, or will contitiue the 
policy which makes them and their brethren at home the forced customers of 


England. 


THE AERATION OF PLANTS. 
BY ROBERT HUNT. 


For the discovery that oxygen gas is exhaled from the leaves of piants 
during the day-time, we are indebted to Dr. Priestly ; and Sennebier first 
pointe d out that carbonic acid is oy for the disengagement of the oxy- 
gen in this process. M. Theodore de Saussure and De Candolle fully estab- 
lishe d this fact. 

The following experiments, which are but modifications of those of De 
Candolle, will place the matter in the clearest light: A bell-glass was _ filled 
with distilled water and inverted in a plat ‘of oil: fresh-gathered leaves and 
young sprigs were previously placed in the Wate r: another similar glass was 
filled "with water strongly impregnated with ‘catbonic acid gas, in which the 
same kind of leaves, &c., were placed, and this was likewise inverted in oil; 
a sprig of mint was placed in a bottle filled with carbonie acid, a bent tube 
was inserted through the cork, and -this tube carried into a vessel also filled 
with carbonic acid; the bottle was inverted in a vessel filled with mercury. 
These arrangements were exposed to bright sunshine. In the glass filled 
with distilled water, no oxygen gas was discovered ; but in the other, pure 
oxygen gas was speedily set free: and in the bottle containing carbonic acid, 
which was exposed for many d: ays, under the most favorable circumstances, a 
considerable quantity was collectéd. Now it is very evident that the oxygen 
must have been produced by the decomposition of the earbonic acid, effected 
by the leaves, under the influence of the solar beam. 

The woody fibre of plants, and all the carbon which is found as an ae 
ary constituent of the resins, gums, juices, &c., of the vegetable world, 
derived exclusively from the atmosphere, to which it is supplied by the veegh- 
ration of animals, “and all those processes of combustion which are continually 
going on. 

By some peculiar function, the leaves of plants during every moment of 
their lives are absorbing carbonic acid. It has been stated. that the reverse of 
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this takes place during the ue of a irkness, and that at night the leaves 
absorb oxygen, and exhale carbonic acid. It appears to me that this state- 
ment has been made without sufficient consideration, or the requisite experi- 
mental evidence, “This reversal at night,” says a most talented philosopher, 

“of what was done in the day, may, at first sight, appear at variance with the 
unity of plan which we should expect to find preserved in the vegetable 
economy ; but a more attentive examination of the process will show that the 
whole is in perfect harmony, and that these contrary processes are both of 
them necessary in order to produce the result intended.” He then, evidently 
feeling the difficulty of the question, proceeds to explain this harmony as fol- 
lows: “The water which is absorbed by the roots, generally carries with it a 
certain quantity of soluble animal or vegetable materials, which contain car- 
bon. This carbon is transmitted to the ‘leaves, where, during the night, it is 
made to combine with the oxygen they absorb. It is thus converted into car- 
bonie acid, which when daylight prevails is decomposed, the oxygen being 
dissipated, and the carbon retained. It is evident that the object of the whole 
process is to obtain carbon in that precise state of disintegration to which it 
is reduced at the moment of its separation from carbonic acid by the action 
of solar light on the green substance of the leaves; for it is in this state alone 
that it is available in promoting the nourishment of plants, and not in the 
crude condition in which it exists when it is pumped up from the earth, along 
with the water which conveys it into the interior of the plant. Hence the 
necessity of its having to undergo this double operation of first combining 
with oxygen, and then bei ing precipitate <1 from its combination in the manner 
above described.” These passages are selected, not with any view of reflect- 
ing upon their accomplished author, but because they afford the best expres- 
sion of the views which have been generally entertained on the strength of 
the experiments of Saussure and Grischow, which admit of another explana- 
tion. 

It is only the green parts of plants which absorb carbonic acid; the flowers 
absorb oxygen gas. Plants grow in soils composed of divers materials, and 
they derive from these, by the soluble powers of water which is taken up by 
the roots, and by mechanical forces carried over every part, carbonic acid, 
carbonates, and organic matters containing carbon. (?) Evaporation is con- 
tinually going on, and this water escapes freely from the leaves during the 
night, when the functions of the vegetable, like those of the animal world, 
are at rest, and carries with it carbonic acid. “A cotton wick,” says another 
experimental philosopher, “enclosed in a lamp which contains a liquid satu- 
rated with carbonic acid, acts exactly in the same manner as a living plant in 
the night. Water and carbonic acid are sucked up by capillary attraction, 
and both evaporate from the exterior part of the wick.” And this is the true 
exposition of the matter. 

A plant placed in a vessel containing water impregnated with carbonic acid, 
and carefully closed, so that no water could escape by evaporation except 


‘through the plant, was placed under the receiver of an air-pump in which was 


put some pure potash, and a good exhaustion effected. The potash was found 
to have absorbed carbonic acid. The same arrangement was made, only that 
the water now used was distilled. Under the same circumstances in every 
respect, a like quantity of moisture was found to be absorbed by the caustic 
potash, but of course no carbonic acid. 

‘Precisely similar arrangements were placed under bell-glasses filled with 
atmospheric air, which was dried and freed from carbonic acid, by exposure to 


In neither ease could any diminution of the quantity 
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of oxygen be detected, but carbonic acid was found in the air in which the 
plant in the carbonated water was placed, but not a trace in that which sur- 
rounded the plant in distilled water. I need not say that these experiments 
were made in the dark. 

There is no reversion of the processes which are necessary to support the 
life of a plant; the same functions are operating in the same way by day and 
by night, but differing greatly in degree. During the hours of sunshine, the 
whole of the carbonic acid absorbed by the leaves, or taken up with water 
by the roots, is decomposed, all the functions of the plant are excited, the pro- 
cesses of inhalation and of exhalation are quickened, and the plant pours out 
to the atmosphere streams of pure oxygen, at the same time that it removes a 
large quantity of deleterious carbonic acid from it. In the shade, the exciting 
power being lessened, these operations are slower, and in the dark they are 
very nearly, but certainly not quite suspended. 

The experiments of Sennebier show that the most refrangible of the solar 
rays are the most active in determining the decomposition of carbonic acid by 
plants. The views of this philosopher have been generally adopted. A few 
years since, however, Dr. Daubeny published in the Transactions of the Royal 
Society the results of some experiments which appeared to show that to the 
luminous or yellow rays, and not to the violet, must this influence be referred ; 
and more recently, at the meeting of the British Association at Cork, Dr. 
Draper communicated a paper, in which he states that, having tried the effects 
of the solar spectrum upon tubes filled with water saturated with carbonic 
acid, and in which leaves were placed, he found that the greatest quantity of 
gas was set free from the fluid placed in the yellow ray, thus apparently con- 
firming the statement of Dr. Daubeny. 

Since this announcement, the very gloomy and uncertain state of the wea- 
ther has almost entirely prevented my testing the correctness, or otherwise, of 
Dr. Draper's results. During a few faint gleams of sunshine, I have repeated 
the experiments in Draper’s own method, and have found that bubbles of air 
have been liberated in the tubes under the influence of the yellow and red 
rays, but they have been carbonic acid. In the tubes which were placed in 
the blue and violet rays alone, a perfect decomposition had taken place, and 
the bubbles which were collected were pure oxygen gas. 

Experiments have been made with absorbent media, the light, which has 
been carefully analyzed, permeating under the influence of the blue light: 
in every instance oxygen gas has been collected, but not any under the ener- 
getic action of yellow and red light. 

However, from the first development of leaves until the perfect maturity of 
the plant, these processes which we have been considering are continually car- 
ried on; and not these only, for it is evident that the same agent is active in 
producing the decomposition of water, and I believe also of ammonia, from 
which the plant derives the hydrogen and the nitrogen it requires for the 
formation of its several principles. 

We have now certain knowledge. We know that all the carbon which 
forms the masses of the magnificent trees of the forests, and of the herbs of 
fields, has been supplied from the atmosphere, to which it has been given by 
the functions of animal life, and the necessities of animal existence. Man and 
the whole of the animal kingdom require, and take from the atmosphere, its 
oxygen for their support. It is this which maintains the spark of life, and the 
product of this combustion is carbonic acid, which is thrown off as the waste 
material, and which deteriorates the air. The vegetable kingdom, however, 
drinks this noxious air ; it appropriates one of the elements of this gas, (car- 
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bon,) and the other pemmn is liberated poy to anion its services to the 
animal world. It is not possible to conceive a more perfect, a more beautiful 
system of harmonious arrangement than this, making the animal and the 
vegetable kingdoms mutually dependent. The existence of the one ceases 
when the other i is destroyed. If the vegetable world was swept away, animal 
life would soon become extinct; and if “all animal existence was brought toa 
close, the forest would fall, and the flowers of the field, which now clothe the 
earth with gladness, perish in the utterness of a lamentable decay. It has 
been sup posed that the vegetable world was called into existence long previous 
to the creation of animals, and to this period is referred the formation of the 
coal strata. There might have been an epoch when. the disturbed condition 
of the earth—its e earthquake shocks and volcanic strugglings—may have 

poured so large a quantity of carbonic acid into the atmosphere, as to have 
rendered this planet unfit for the habitation of animals, until a teeming 
and most gigantic vegetation, by exhausting it for its own supply, purifie .d 
the air, and rendered the more quiet earth a fitting abode for creatures 
endowed with reason and instinct. But such events do not appear again 
likely to oveur, and it is not within the range of probabilities that the. fone 
or vegetable kingdoms will ever have an indepe ondent existence. 

The animal kingdom is constantly producing carbonic acid, water in the 
state of vapor, nitrogen, and, in combination with hydrogén, ammonia. The 
vegetable kingdom continually consumes ammonia, nitrogen, water, and car- 
bonic acid. The one is constantly pouring into the air what the other is as 
constantly drawing from it, and thus is the equilibrium of the elements 
maintained. 

Plants may be regarded as compounds of carbon vapor, oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen gases, consolidated by the all-powerful, all-pervading influences 
of the solar ray; and all these elements are the produce of the living ani- 

ial, the condition of whose existence is also greatly under the influence of 
those beams, which are poured in unceasing flow from the centre of our sys- 
tem. Can any thing more completely displ: iy a system of the loftiest design 
and most perfect order than these phenomena ? 

The most casual observer could not fail to remark the peculiar influences 
of the solar agencies at different seasons of the year. In spring, a fresh and 
lively green pervades the field and forest ; this in summer assumes a darker hue, 
and in the autumn passes gradually into a russet brown. In a very early stage 
of my photographic researches, I discovered a remarkable difference in the che- 
mical action exerted by the solar rays an hour or two before noon, or an hour 
or two after it. I am now convinced—although it will require continued 
observation for many years to prove it—that the same difference is to be de- 
tected between the solar emanations of the vernal und the autumnal periods. 
The change in the color of the leaves appears to be entirely dependent upon 
the absorption of oxygen, which all the green parts of plants have the power 
of absorbing, particularly in the dark. This true cause of chemical affinity, 
it would appear, goes on equally with the spring or the summer leaves; but 
during these periods the vital force, under the stimulus of the light, is exerted 
in producing the assimilation of the oxygen for the formation of the volatile 
oils, the resins, and the acids. In the autumn this exciting power is weakened ; 
the summer sun has brought the plant to a certain state, rand it has no longer 
the vital energy necessary for continuing these processes. Consequently, the 
oxygen now acts in the same manner on the living plants as we find in expe- 
riment it acts upon the dried green leaves, when moistened and exposed to its 
action, They absorb gas and change color. 
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Sir John Herschel observes, in reference to the action of light on the juices 
of plants: “ The earlier flowers of any given species reared in the open air, 
are more sensitive than those ‘produced, even from the same plant, at a 
late period in its flowering, and have their colors more completely discharged 
by light. As the.end of the flowering period comes on, not only the destruc- 
tion of the color by light is slower, “but residual tints are Jeft, which resist 
obstinately.” These residual tints are the same which pr oduce the brown of 
the autumnal leaf; and the same agent may be traced in the production of 
photographs upon papers spread with expressed juices, and on the changing 
colors of flowers and of leaves. 

A remarkable example of the influence of light upon the juice of plants, is 
seeu in the Cacalia ficoides, cited by Liebig. * During the hours of darkness, 
this plant, like others, absorbs oxygen, and in the morning it is as acid to the 
taste as the sorrel. By the influence of the morning sun it loses this oxygen; 
at noon it is tasteless; and, by the continued action of the light, still more 
is abstracted, and the plant is positively bitter in the evening. 

Experiments have been instituted with a view of ascertaining if any parti- 
cular ray of the spectrum had the power of inducing, more powerfully than 
others, the progress of plants towards the light, a phenomenon which is 
strikingly exhibited by the potato. It would appear that the yellow or pure 
luminous rays exert this influence with the greatest force; but it must be ad- 
mitted that the results obtained have not been so satisfactory as could be de- 
sired. Indeed, no correct conclusion can be arrived at, until the experiments 
are tried with the isolated rays of the prismatic spectrum themselves. I am 
every day more and more convinced of the defects of absorbent media in 
these and similar researches. 
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A Few months since, we laid before our readers a statement respect- 
ing the sugar trade of France, showing that, although that made from 
the beet enjoyed no protection whatsoever, it was gradually driving out 
the colonial sugar, the advantages resulting from proximity to market more 
than counterbalaneing those resulting from the tropical climate of the sugar 
islands. We now have to record the still more remarkable growth of the 
culture of sugar in the States of the German Zoll- Verein. 

The table before us gives only the quantity of beet-root cultivated ; but the 
general estimate thoughout Germany is that, with the greatly improved 
processes resulting from a few years of protection, they now obtain one part 
of sugar from twelve of beet; and we have, therefore, added another col- 
umn, giving the quantity of sugar in centimes, and a third, in which is given, 
in round numbers, the amount of the latter in tons, as follows: 


Beet-root. Sugar. 


Centimes. Centimes, Tons. 

Fiscal | year, SRR. . .ccccenes wae 8,890,404, 324,200, 16,000. 
CS eer re 4,453,092, 871,091, 18,000. 

” cae Sn mein eee 5,633,848, 469,487, 23,000. 

‘ Pre a ere 7,676,771, 639,781, 82,000. 
PP ee ee 9,896,717, 824,726, 41,000. 

” oe , Tee TTT 11,532,721, 961,060, 48,000. 

” pS) ee eer 14,724,810, 1,227,025, 60,000. 


We have here the most remarkable growth of agricultural production that 
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is, as we believe, on record; and it occurs precisely as the loom - the spin- 
dle, the hammer and the anvil, are, more and more, taking their natural 
places by the side of the plough and the harrow, as is seen in Belgium, and 
Germany, and Russia; while throughout the world, the tendency towards 
the diminution of production exists in the precise ratio of subjugation to the 
unnatural system attempted to be established by England, as witness, Ire- 
land, Portugal, Spain, Turkey, India, and all other of the colonial possessions 
of Great Britain. 


ON THE ADVANTAGE OF THICK SOWING. 


BY DAVID BARCLAY, M.P.* 


Tue following is the result of some experiments which I made last year, in 
order to ascertain the relative merits of thin and thick sowing wheat, drilling, 
dibbling, and by broad-cast. They were conducted with great care upon five 
acres of level land of uniform quality, being a good deep loam on a chalk 
subsoil, following a clover ley folded by sheep. The land was ploughed 
about five inches deep, as it was not thought desirable to bury the sheep- 
dressing below that depth. The seed was put into the ground about the 7th 
of De cember, 1843, and the wheat was hoed in the spring of 1844, except 
the acre sown by broad- cast, which was harrowed instead of being hoed. 
The plants in Nos. 2 and 3 (thin sowings) were by much the strongest, and 
looked the best throughout the season, until the approach of harvest, when 
it became evident that the quality of the grain and straw was inferior, more 
particularly on No. 2, which appeared to have suffered a little from mildew. 

Samples of the different lots were submitted to an eminent miller, and the 
value of each determined by him; the straw was valued at the market price. 
(See next page.) 

The results of these experiments are very remarkably in favor of thick 
sowing, and particularly of the old broad-cast system; and if not conclusive 
against the doctrine of thin sowing, so strongly, and, I may add, so ably 
advocated in the present day, should at least induce caution on the part of 
farmers before they depart from the practice of their forefathers. Indeed, it 
is difficult to believe that so great an advantage as the saving of a bushel or 
a bushel and a half of seed per acre can have been overlooked for so many 
generations. It seems more reasonable to suppose that long practical expe- 
rience has taught the farmer the more prudent course of a liberal supply of 
seed. It may however be contended, that had the ploughing been deeper 
and the seed put earlier into the ground, the result would have been differ- 
ent: this is not improbable; and it is possible the deficiencies in the quality 
and quantity of thin-sown wheat and straw might have been less observable, 
but the large differences which my experiment indicates could hardly, I think, 
have been made up. I have this year repeated the trial of thin sowing, 
having drilled one acre on the 26th of October last (the land having been 
deeply ploughed) with one bushel of seed, the rest of the field having two 
bushels per acre. The result I shall be happy to communicate if desired. 





* Journal of the Royal Agricultural Society, London. 
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CULTURE OF INDIAN CORN 
BY L, DURAND 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil : 

InprAN corn is one of the most important crops that grow in New- Eng- 
land, if not in the whole country, and any practical ideas in regard to its 
culture are always worthy of study and attention. In the March “number of 
the Plough, Loom, and Anvil, there is an article on this subject by Mr. A. 
Robinson, of Portsmouth, N. H., whose management of that crop is so differ- 
ent from nearly all other practical farmers, that I have thought a few ideas 
might not be out of place. And first, [believe with him that the level or 
flat culture for corn is preferable to all other methods, having practised it for 
the last ten years; but as to the best method of curing the crop, either by 
topping or cutting up, I cannot agree with him by any means. I have prac- 
tised cutting up and stacking my own corn crop for the last twelve years, 
and intend, should I live as long, to do so for the next twelve years to come, 
because I an? satisfied that it is the best and right way. If Mr. Robinson 
will take the trouble to look through the back volumes of the Albany Culti- 
vator for the last twelve or fifteen years, he will tind repeated practical expe- 
riments in favor of my method, and, I think, not one to sustain his own. He 
also conveys the idea that cutting up and stacking is the old method practised 
by farmers, and, for aught I know, this may be the case in New- Hampshire. 
But in Connecticut, the old me thod was to top the corn, if not in “the milk,” 
just after it was thoroughly glazed; while the new method is to cut up at 
the bottom, and stack. But Mr. Robinson says, in substance, that both plans, 
either of cutting up, or allowing the corn to ripen on the whole stalks stand- 
ing, amount to the same in principle ; that is, the corn will shrink from loss 
of sap in either case. But how these theories can be consistent with each 
other, with entirely different methods in practice, he has not seen fit to tell 
us. After twelve years of practice, we are satisfied that cutting up corn and 
stacking is preferable to all other methods, both in regard to the amount of 
corn, either by weight or measure, and in economy of saving fodder. The 
corn may be cut up as soon as the centre of the kernel is glazed : ; and while 
the corn is yet green, and when put up in good-sized stacks, it will stand the 
weather much better than in small ones, although more time will ¢ lapse before 
the stacks will cure through. The stacks may be husked out in pleasant 
weather, in the field; and after the stalks have cured enough, they may be 
put in the barn for winter fodder. Then you have the land entire ly clear for 
spring work, which is not the case where corn is topped, as the bottoms are 
left in the way, and much fodder is also lost, as well as materials for making 
manure in the barn-yard. We give one or two experiments in harvesting corn, 
which go to show that the “ cutting-up” method is preferable to any other. 

Judge Buel, in September of 1838, went into his corn-field with two of his 
neighbors, and selected three parcels of corn as near alike as could be, of 
thirty-six hills each: this was in the first week of September. On the 23d 
of the same month, the three parcels were husked and weighed : 


No. 1, cut up, had =. . = =126 ears, which weighed 56 1-2 Ibs. 
“ 2, topped, ee + a 7 ° ” 52 ” 
“ 3, standing untopped, 125 “ - , 53 “ 


These figures (omitting fractions) show the results from that number of 
hills all in favor of the cut-up corn; while the standing corn exceeded the 
topped, as will be seen. In the Cu Itivator for October, 1844, a statement is 
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given, which was made on the Bloomfield Farm, Harvard, Mass. Twelve 
rows were cut and stacked, leaving every other row standing, which were 
topped. On the first of November, 


Four bushels of ears of the cut-up corn weighed 292 Ibs. 
Four “ “ topped “ 241 “ 


. - 
Balance in favor of the “cut-up” corn, . . 51 “ 


In January the two parcels were shelled, and the stacked corn measured three 
pecks more than the other. 

We might easily multiply experiments in this way in favor of this method, 
but the foregoing will suffice. I will not pretend to say that a good crop of 
corn may not be obtained “when the stalks were cut in the milk,” but should 
not feel disposed to try the plan. As to the general management of the corn 
crop, of course, every part of the Jabor, from the carting of manure on the 
grounds to the harvesting of the corn in autumn, must be well done, in order 
to get a good erdp. It is not strictly true that if you “half hoe you get half 
a crop, aud if you hoe well you get a good crop ;” because there are many soils 
which are so free from weeds that a good crop of corn can be raised with 
very little hand-hoeing at all. As a gener u rule, I have no faith in ploughing 
a sward ground only “three inches dee ep” for corn; for a sward ground, 
heavily m: yanured with coarse stable m: inure, and only ploughed to the depth 
of three inches, must in an ordinary drought suffer very much, while in a 
heavy drought it must entirely ruin the crop. In the first place, I would advise 
friend Robinson to throw away his old plough, if he has not done so already, 
and get one of “ Prouty’s Centre Draft, or “ Ruggles’s Eagle,” with wheel and 
cutter , either of which will do good work. Then, after giving his sward 
ground a good dressing of m: inure, put in his plough and turn dow n a furrow 
to the depth of seven or even nine inches. Should the subsoil at this depth 
be inclined to be stiff and he "AVY, Pass a subsoil plough along behind the sward 
plough, going down eight or nine inches farther. This would break up the 
hard pan below. Then, in case of a drought, the roots of the corn would strike 
down in search of moisture ; and as evapor: ation was going on rapidly at the sur- 
face, the roots of the corn below, acting as conductors, would constantly bring 
the moisture to the surface. And in case of very wet weather, the deep soil 
would act as a drain to draw down the water from the surface, out of the 
reach of the growing plants; as every body knows that stagnant water stand- 
ing at or near the surface of the ground, is very injurious to plants of all 
kinds. After the ground is well ploughed, then pass a heavy “ ox-roller” 
over the furrows, making it all smooth; then go around with a good fine- 
tooth ox-harrow, the same way that it was ploughed, so as not to tear up the 
turf, which will not be the case after being rolled, if the sward was - turned 
down well by the plough. To mark out the rows of the corn, we use a“ corn- 
marker,’ > which is drawn by a horse, and is sure to mark out the rows both 
ways, or at right angles. ‘The distance that the rows should be planted apart 
must depend on the kind of corn that you plant. The kind that we raise, 
which grows from five and a half to six feet high, we plant three feet and a 
half apart each way, with from three to four kerne i in a hill. Corn that grows 
thick, and from seven to eight feet high, should be planted from four to five 
feet apart in the row. In planting, we generally scatter the seed three and 
four inches in the hill, and if the stalks are too thick at hocing, we thin them ; 
and, as our corn suckers and branches out a good deal, we alw vays let all grow 
together till harvest. We give our corn two regular “hoeings,” going through 
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at e: si hoeing with the eae ‘ cultivator” wal way ; -”" thus the pee? is 

all stirred, excepting around the hill, which is readily bushed out with the hoe. 

The cultivator may be passed through the corn after it gets breast high, to 

stir the ground and keep down the weeds. In hoeing our corn, our object is 

to keep the ground as level as possible, making no more hill than the “culti- 
vator” will naturally make in going through the rows each way. 

If your ground is stock ground, and is inclined to be weedy, you must go 
through the corn about the first of August, and cut up the weeds with the 
hoe. About that time all the weeds in the corn will have started for the 
season, and a good cleaning out will keep them down. On a sward ground 
of old meadow, turned over as we have named, very few weeds will trouble 
you the first year, and so about all the hoeing necessary can be done with the 
cultivator, simply going through with the hoe, to clean out the hills. As to 
corn mixing by or through “ atmospheric influences,” we have no faith or confi- 
dence in that theory at all. All correct theory and practice, so far as we 
have knowledge, yo to prove that corn mixes by the pollen gr fertilizing dust 
falling on to the silk of the ear, which communicates to the cob and forms 
the kernel. Many kinds of plants have the male and the female plant. Like 
the strawberry, there are “staminates” and “ pistilates,” and the fertilizing 
dust of one must impregnate the flower of the other, or else there will be no 
fruit. Should Mr. R. wish to try this experiment, let hina planta single hill of 
corn by itself in a field out of the reach of the pollen from corn-fields, and as soon 
as the spindles make their appearance on the stalk, cut them off, and not let 
them flower at all; in the fall he will find cobs formed, but no corn upon them. 
Unless, therefore, the silk of the corn is impregnate 1d by the pollen, no corn 
will be formed. The whole atmosphere for a long distance around a corn- 
field in the flowering-time, is full of this pollen. Let’two kernels of corn be 
planted side by side, the white and yellow, for instance, and there the mix- 
ture of the two kinds will be very plainly marked. The first two rows will 
be found to be mixed from a third to half of each kind, while the mixture 
will continue to grow less and less as you recede towards the other side of the 
field. Early and late kinds of corn can be gradually assimilated to each 
other’s character by thus planting and mixing together, although one single 
season could not make any material difference. A heavy sward turned over 
as I have named, without manure, but with the addition of a handful of the 
poudrette in the hill, will give a good crop of corn, and produce no weeds of 
any consequence to trouble the growing crop. There are many methods 
practised by farmers of growing a good crop of corn, but that me ‘thod which 
combines the best system and order , and greatest accuracy, should be adopted 
in preference to any other. 

Derby, Conn., March 27, 1852. 


CANADIAN RECIPROCITY. 


Tue scheme for throwing open the markets of this country to the farmers 
of Canada, and thus abolishing all the protection that is directly : afforded to the 
plough and the harrow, appears to have failed, it being now fully understood 
that its only effect would be that of offering a bonus upon the settlement of 
the British provinces at the expense of the United States, whose growth in 
wealth and population could not fail to be seriously affected by it. It i is, there- 
fore, now proposed that the Canadians should adopt our tariff, and that we 
should appoint commissioners to see to the collection of the duties in Montreal 
and Quebec, the proceeds of all collections there and elsewhere to be divided 
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between the Canadian and American treasuries, in the ratio of population. Such 
a proposition has been forwarded to the editors of the New-York Zribune, by 
a respected correspondent at Montreal, with a request that they will give their 
opinion in reference to it, which is done by them in the following words; the 
correctness of the views contained in which we most fully endorse, and recom- 
mend them to the careful consideration of our Canadian readers : 

“ Now, as our advice has been asked for, we will say that Canada seems to us to be play- 
ing a very pvor game in this business. Why should she be bothering and bargaining for 
access to tlie markets of the United States? Why not help herself? What she needs 
is a home market, not a market a thousand miles off. Make it. No country is richer in 
water-power and every natural advantage for manufacturing. There is no sufficient 
reason why she should not become as prosperous as Massachusetts or Rhode Island, ex- 
cept that she is cursed with free trade with England, and has no home trade. Let her 
try the system on which the United States have grown great and powerful, and she can 
do the same. Lay a protective tariff, build up manufactures, make a home market, and 
you will have as little occasion to beg for the privilege of making your exchanges in the 
markets of New-York or Boston as in those of London. Help yourself is the great dictate 
of practical wisdom for nations as for individuals.” 


[COMMUNICATED FOR THE PLOUGH, THE LooM, AND THE ANVIL.] 


FARMERS AND BOOK- LEARNING. 


Ir is a very common thing to deery “ book-learning,” especially in its rela- 
tion to the practical business of life. Something may be said by way of 
apology for this habit, but it is unquestionably productive of great evil. All 
readers know a great deal, and about a great many subjects. But how much 
of this knowle dge i is the result of their own unaided experience? Were all 
they have acquired from other sources erased from the tablet of their minds, 
they would te very much inclined to shave their heads, and play the monk, 
till they have qualified themselves anew for the stations they now occupy. 

Whence was this knowledge chiefly obtained? From two sources: reading 
and conversation. This is true of all kinds of knowledge, both of the arts 
and the sciences. But conversation can be carried on only by a limited num- 
ber of individuals. Ears are not so constituted as to enable us to hear all 
that is said in the world, or even in our own neighborhood, nor all that 
is worth hearing. The pen and press step in, and do what they can to 
supply this deficiency ; communicating with multitudes who, without their 
aid, could know nothing of these things. We can now hear thousands of 
miles; and thus is scattered, as on the wings of the wind, the information 
which would otherwise attract the attention of but few. 

In theory, the pen and press communicate the better part of what is 
thought or spoken; and though they sometimes err, the fault is not unpar- 
donable, nor fatal. We should be thankful that we are obliged to read and 
hear so little of what is worthless. 

Note another fact. Nine tenths of all that appears in the ponderous vol- 
ume, relating to matters of general interest, first appeared in some periodical. 
Neither in the arts nor in the sciences do we find an exception to this remark. 
Nay, more. In the periodical, this truth first appears in a form suited to 
the wants of the public. Afterwards it is remodelled, and, being clothed in a 
scholastic dress, forms a volume of science, suited only to the learned. An 
illustration of this, fresh in the recollection of my readers, is found in the 
“pendulum experiment,” as illustrating the revolution of the earth. You 
may remember the story of the young gentleman, born and bred in the city, 
who, having purchased a farm in the country, was offered his choice out of a 
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large herd of cows. Though a little embarrassed, le st he might display his 
ignorance, he soon made a selection, saying: “I will take that thick-necked 
one.” U pon this, the boy was ordered, with a partially suppressed laugh 
from all hands, to drive to the young farmer’s new establishment a fine, stout 
bull. Lad this youth but examined even “the pictures” in our agricultural 
journals, he might have avoided so ridiculous a blunder, and the milk-maid 
would have been spared the mortification of being sent out to obtain her 
supply for the dairy from an animal unaccustomed to render such service. 

There is a great deal of fancy farming. The incident just detailed belongs 
to this department. The young farmer selected his “cow” on that principle. 
Thousands do the same thing. Some of this class carry on their farms very 
much as somebody is said to have bought a library—by the appearance of 
the covers. Each has his own fancy, and is controlled by it; while true 
science and common sense have not even a seat at the council-board. 

Nor is this class of farmers confined to the novice. It may be found among 
those who have grown gray upon a farm. True, in outward form, there may 
sometimes be a fair appearance. One may manifest an ardent desire to adopt 
the best modes, and yet may belong in these ranks. He refuses thoroughly 
to inform himself, | ut is governed by his fancy in following the lead of a 
mere pretender. This is “his fancy. He preters this to the study of the 
science. 

I remember visiting one of the best farming towns in Massachusetts some two 
years ago, and when in conversation with some of the most intelligent farmers 
in the place, one of them inquired: “Are you concerned in Bommer’s 
patent?” An emphatic “ No, sir,” and a smile, materially affected a visage 
already unnaturally prolonged by the recollection of ten dollars thrown 
away on that humbug. Five dollars paid for a single paper that explained 
that mysterious fertilizer, would have saved “ other five” dollars, not only for 
him, but for several of his neighbors. “ Experience,” as the werd is popularly 
used, is but an imperfect security against the thousand cheats and humbugs 
to be found in every community. 

He is but a faney farmer who chooses to continue the modes and methods 
of his ancestors. His father and grandfather used to do so, and hence it 
must be right. This is, his only principle of action. In other words, it is his 
fancy to do so, because they did. He knows how to conduct a farm only by 
imitation, and looks to the past for his models, without knowing or under- 
standing the results of his own or their operations. To him there is no such 
thing as progress, and failure and success are words without meaning. 
Twenty bushels of corn to the aere is quite satisfactory, so long as he departs 
from no established usage, and is not outdone by his neighbors. I know not 
why he should be called a wise man more than our city-born friend before 
spoke nof. Both are governed alike by considerations undeserving of eonfi- 
dence. 

The subject of manures is a great science. Our fathers knew but little 
about it. They had less occasion to know than we have, for they had not so 
thoroughly exhausted their soils. But the process was carried on with a ter- 
ribly destructive constancy. We are trying to carry it a little farther; and in 
some instances, the work seems complete through almost entire States. Har- 
vests fail to support the laborer, and this, in auy other employment, would be 
considered and treated as a failure. No other class of men would remain 
contented with this condition, The farmer alone manifests patience so per- 
fect, and that too when he might double and quadruple his income. 

How entire is the revolution in the mode of conducting most of the manual 
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operations of the deg ian: art - its pene tools and ‘aia 
methods. Agriculture ought not to be counted an exception. The youngest 
of our re: ders ' can remember the publication of the first work worthy the 
name of Agricultural Chemistry ; and science necessarily precedes judicious, 
intelligent practice. Under other circumstances, we can only blunder upon 
success. We may hz appen to guess right, but the chances are strongly against 
us. But with correct views of the chemistry of agriculture, the way is opened 
for judi cious application of manures, and a wiser succession of crops. Hence 
there is no apology for such a condition of things. 

“ Poor land” often means scarcely more than that it is ad: upted only to par- 
ticular products, or that it needs a peculiar manure. But circumstances for- 
bid the further discussion of this subject at present, and I must wait a future 
opportunity. I purpose to resume it hereafter. x. F. §. 


FARMING IN MINNESOTA. 


To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

Havina been resident here long before this Territory was organized, I have 
had ample opportunity of observing the manner in which our farmers com- 
menced operations ; and seeing now very many who have already realized a 
competence, | have marked with some care the difference between this class 
and those who are still struggling, and will probably continue to struggle for 
years, with what they esteem unavoidable difficulties. 

Very few of the original settlers brought any property with them; con- 
seque ntly, it has been very general for a man dispose -d to locate himself to 
begin by working out for a season, to enable him to provis‘on himself for the 
first year, and buy him a team: these are by far the most successful. There 
are few who began thus that have not, in five years, purchased their lands, 
built substantial houses, and surrounde d the wii es with a reasonable amdunt 
of stock, and as much of farming comfort as is desired in this distant Ter- 
ritory. The first summer is usually spent in breaking, the fall in building, 
and the winter in getting out fence. The breaking is generally done with a 
large, heavy prairie plough, drawn by six or seven yoke of oxen, turning a 
furrow of xbout twenty-two to twenty-eight inches, and about two inches 
thick. This furrow-slice is thrown over quite flat, and the bre: iking is found 
to answer best. When there is a good coat of green herbage on the land, a 
process of fermentation is induced which destroys the native grass and 
entirely rots the roots, so that the land is in a state to cross- plough the fol- 
lowing season, and turns over almost as mellow as an old ploughing. In 
other cases, the breaking has been performed by a,plough of ordinary size, 
throwing a furrow-slice of twelve to fourteen inches, and three to four deep, 
the furrow-slice overlapping. This has been accomplished with three yoke 
of oxen. In the first method, about two acres per day, and in the latter, one 
and a half acres, are the usual day’s work. In both cases, crops of oats, or 
corn, or potatoes, are some times raised the first year; they are generally 
superior in quality, but not so large as in after years: oats or corn, 30 to 40 
bushels, and potatoes, 150 bushels per acre. I believe it is gene ally con- 
ceded that the second method of breaking yields the best first year’s crop, 
although it is supposed to cost a little more. 

In subsequent | years, the proceedings are much about the same as in older 
countries, except that in many cases the fence is incomplete the second year, 
being not more than four rails’ height, and on some farms a little remote 
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from settlements, fences are occasion: ally dispensed with altogether. It is well 
if there be no cattle to trespass, but it too often happens that half the crop is 
destroyed by cattle. A further loss is often ineurrred by putting in more 
crop than can be harvested in proper time ; and often, all for want of barns 
and proper root- houses, the crop is still further wasted, so that before 
winter is over, I have known one of these miscaleulators buying grain and 
potatoes for his own use. 

We find such farmers always ready to believe any thing and every thing 
to excuse themselves. 

Like all virgin soils, the land in Minnesota is too rich, and requires great 
eare and much labor, with good management, to keep down the weeds. All 
grain crops yet tried have been very productive; but winter wheat is not 
likely to be a favorite crop. As a want of sufficient snow renders it uncer- 
tain, it must often be winter-killed until some means are arrived at to guard 
against this casualty. 

Having always found that a small piece of ground, well cultivated, is more 
profitable than a large farm, half attended to, I have always advocated 
not more than twenty acres of ploughing, that being about the extent that a 
man ean look after and harvest properly. 

If this part of the country be examined, I believe it will be found that the 
successful settlers have all confined themselves to from twelve to twenty acres 
in the first years. 

For myself, I have latterly been confined to my garden ; and, as the Indian 
agency here is situated on a sandy knoll, pe rhaps a pattern of the very poorest 
land in the Territory, it may not be uninteresting if I send you an account of 
last year’s product of my acre and a half, the work being performed by young 
boys, and consequently ‘T have not made any estimate of the expense : 


Potatoes, 100 bushels, one half rotted; 50 bushels, at 75 cents, - - - $37 50 
Cabbages, 500, 3 cents, - - - ° . . . e " 15 00 
Green peas, of various kinds, 5 bushels, $2 00, - - - : - - 10 00 
Beans, . ‘3 1 50, - - - - - - 3 00 
Onions, - - . » fe @ 075, - ; - F a - 900 
Carrots, - - 5 « 0 50, - ‘ ‘ . " ‘ 2 50 
Parsnips, - - - Ss * 050, - - - - - - 2 60 
ee S| wr, a OS Soa a ee 2 00 
Tomatoes, - - . 4 « 150, - r e i ‘ - 600 
Cucumbers, . - . - - : ° ‘ . . ‘ . 1 00 
Squashes, various kinds, - - . ° ° ° 2 ° ’ - 200 
Pumpkins, - - - - : - ° ‘ , . . . ‘ 1 00 
Sweet corn and other early kinds, - - - . : , . * - 200 
Garden seeds collected and sold, . - - . . . ° ° 80 00 





$123 50 
Besides which, I have saved seeds for my own use, and many vegetables, of 
which I have kept no account. 
Your very obedient, 
_ St. Peter's, Minn., April 2d, 1852. P. Prescort. 


CAUSE OF PRESENT PROSPERITY IN GREAT BRITAIN. 


Britain prospers whenever produce is low, and whenever the producers are 
in a course of being ruined by British free trade. The London Times predicts 
a prosperous year because produce of all kinds is thirty or forty per cent. 
cheaper than it was last year. The object of the system of that country is 
to have but ONE PURCHASER OF RAW PRODUCE, and that one herself, and 
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ONE SELLER OF MANUFACTURED Goops, and that one herself; and the mode 
pursued for the accomplishment of that object is to have the universal estab- 
lishment of British free trade, which every where means a monopoly of the 
power to supply the world with cloth and iron. How the present prosperity of 
Britain, under the influence of the tariff of 1846, affects ourselves, we know 
but too well. How it affects the producer so in other parts of the world may 
be guessed from the following description of the condition of the Sandwich 
Islands, which we take from one of the papers of the day : 


“We have produce to sell,” says the Polynesian, “ but there is no one to buy. Could 
the coffee, sugar, syrup, molasses, potatoes and other vegetables, poultry, stock and 
fruits, now on hand, find a market at fair rates, the depression now existing would 
instantly vanish, and the consumption of merchandise increase fifty-fold.” 


When the people of Polynesia shall come to learn that it is to their inte- 
rest to bring consumers to take their places by the side of producers, they 
will cease to complain that they have produce to sell and no body to buy it. 


TO FARMERS’ BOYS—A HINT. 


Tue writer of these remarks, says the Albany Cultivator, was once a farmer’s 
boy, and speaks from experience when he recommends all farmers’ sons to 
keep a register of every thing interesting coming under their observation, rela- 
tive to their business. The time of planting or sowing crops, with the results 
of late or early planting appended; the effects of any peculiar mode of ma- 
nuring ; the benefit or detriment from thick or thin sowing; the kind of seed; 
the time or manner of harvesting; the result of draining, of deep or shallow 
ploughing, and of numerous other matters; and especially including the cost 
and profits of each crop, if accurately recorded, would not fail to yield a great 
deal of interest as well as usefulness. The time of the appearance of birds, 
insects, the flowering and fruiting of trees, or any thing else in relation to 
nature and its productions, would assist very much the acquirement of know- 
ledge on these subjects, if made a matter of record. I am sure it woyld be a 
delightful employment, both at the time, and by its examination afterwards. 

Now, all that is necessary is to get a small blank book, with a flexible 
leather cover, which may be had for a dime at any book or stationery store, 
and rule each page into two columns, the first for the record of planting, sow- 
ing, and all other operations during their earlier stages; and the second 
column for the registry of the results, directly opposite, on the same page. 
By comparing these results with the operations which produced them, a great 
deal of valuable practical knowledge would soon be obtained. 

Another advantage might result from this practice. When any operation 
was deferred till too late, and loss was occasioned thereby, make a memo- 
randum of this fact at the proper place in the second column, by the examina- 
tion of which, the second year, this difficulty might be avoided. Many failures 
occur from a want of seasonable attention; such a journal would therefore 
leave an excellent memorandum book to refer to daily the second year, or 
any other year afterwards, to remind.one of what must be done at the 
time. 

Would not this be worth a thousand times its cost, by way of making 
accurate, intelligent, practical, and successful farmers, of lads and young men 
in the country, besides improving their knowledge of wniting ! 

VOL. Iv.—44, 
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PORTRAIT OF S. P. CHAPMAN’S SHORT-HORN BULL. 


8. P. CHAPMAN’S SHORT-HORN BULL “HALTON,” AWARDED THE FIRST PRIZE BY 
THE NEW-YORK STATE AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY, AT ROCHESTER, IN 1851, IN 
CLASS OF “ FOREIGN STOCK ;” BEING THEN OWNED AND EXHIBITED BY THE 
HON. ADAM FERGUSON, OF WOODHILL, WATERDOWN, C. W. 

To the Editors of the Plough, the Loom, and the Anvil: 

In presenting you and your readers with a portrait of “ Halton,” allow me 
to give also his pedigree. 

His color is a beautiful red roan. He was bred by Geo. Vail, Esq., of Troy, 
N. Y.; calved 20th August, 1847; got by Meteor, 104;* dam | Lady Bar- 
rington iii.t] by Cleve land Lad (3, 407); grand dam [Lady Barrington, ii] 
by ‘Belvidere (1, 706); gr. g. d. [Lady Barrington] by a son of Mr. Mason’s 
Herdman (304); gr. or. g. ‘d. [Young Alicia] by ” onderful (700); gr. gr. 

gr. g. d. [Old Alicia] by Alfred (23); g gr. gr. gr. gr. g. d. by Young Favorite, 

son “of Favorite (2 52). 

Meteor, the sire of Halton, was by Duke of Wellington, 55 (3,654); dam 
[Duchess] by Mr. Bates’ celebrated Duchess, prize bull, Duke of Northumber- 
land (1,940), &e., &e. 

Lady Barrington i iii., Duchess, and Duke of Wellington, were bred by the 
late Zhones Bates , Esq, of Kirklevington, Yorkshire, Engl: and, and imported 
by Mr. Vail. It will be seen, therefore, ‘that Halton is de scended directly 
from the justly celebrated Bares Srocx. 

Speaking of the Barrington family, Mr. Robert Bell, the friend and tenant 
of the late Thomas Bates, Esq., in a letter to Mr. Vail, of July 31st, 1851, 
remarks: “I have no hesitation in saying that there is not a better tribe of 

vattle in England than the Barringtons. 1 have had several applications for 
the old cow “| Lady Barrington | lately, although she is sixteen or seventeen 
years old; but I would not sell her, inte nding to keep her as long as she will 
breed. . . . I have now a heifer, from a daughter of your Lady Barring- 
ton iii., by fourth Duke of York, ‘[the sire of Mr. Vail’s imported heifer, 

“Yarm Lass,” S. P. C.] not yet a year old, for which I would not take le $8 

than 100 guineas ($500). The reason why I think so much of the Barring- 

tons is, they have plenty of hair, are good handlers, and most excellent milkers, 
qualities that many short-horns do not possess.” Mr. V ail, in a letter to me 
of the 19th August, 1851, follows this extract by saying L«] have now four 
cows and heifers of this tribe. My three which give milk are all good milkers, 
which corresponds with what Mr. Bell says about this family of short-horns.” 
Very respectfully yours, 
Mt. Pleasant Farm, Clockville, Madison S. P. CHapmMan, 
County, NV. Y., May, 1852. 





“HILLING” INDIAN CORN 


Tus subject has been one of considerable discussion among many of our 
farmers, who entertain very dissimilar views in regard to the ‘practice. But 


* Meteor, 104, was awarded the first prize at the Fair of the American Institute in 
18438, as the best bull of any age. In 1844, he was awarded the first prize by the New- 
York State Agricultural Society, as the best bull of any breed; and also the first prize 
as the best Durham bull. He also won at the Rensselaer County Fair. 

+ Lady Barrington iii. won the first prize at the show of the New-York State Agri- 
cultural Society, held at Auburn, in 1846, and the first prize at the Rensselaer County 
Fair the same year. 
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the idea that Indian corn requires ihe ont to " de rated around its roots, 
is, we think, a mistaken one, and, in the language of a correspondent of the 
Germantown Telegraph, a “ prejudice” without any foundation in fact. The 
writer very properly remarks, it is one of those prejudices for which we are 
“indebted ” to our forefathers, and the high degree of reverence and affec- 
tionate veneration which we are prone to accord to the “wisdom” of our 
progenitors, will no doubt render it difficult to subdue. 

Innovations, when they invade the sacred pale of long-descended customs, 
encounter but a cold reception, even in cases where their utility should at 
once, and to the most perfunctory and superficial observation, be really any 
thing but questionable. 

In cultivating Indian corn, I am confident that “hilling” is a disadvantage 
to the crop. Of this I became fully convinced several years ago, on contrast- 
ing its results with those of the opposing system, in a field belonging to a 
friend. Since then I have instituted a variety of experiments, and have found 
that the least surface is most eligible, and that, in all modifications of soil and 
temperature, corn which is not “hilled up” is the most vigorous, less injuri- 
ously affected by drought, and produces more and sounder corn. 

As all your readers may not be familiar with the modus operandi usually 
had recourse to in cultivating after this method, I will describe it. If the 
soil is green sward, it ought to be broken up early j in the spring, with a deep 
and uniform farrow. After ploughing, suffer the soil to remain two or three 
days to “slack ;” this will render it fine and light, aid not a little the action 
of the harrow, which should be passed longitudinally over the piece at first, 
then diagonally, and, lastly, transversely, having been preceded by the roller, 
to press down and confine the furrow-slices, so that they will not be turned 
up or over by the harrow. The finer the soil is made by this working, the 
better. After harrowing, spread on your manure, if compost or old fer- 
mented dung, and work it in with the cultivator, and finish off with another 
thorough harrowing. The action of the cultivator and harrow will completely 
cover the manure without bringing it too far below the surface, a contingency 
which ought, by all means, to be avoided, as in such case a large proportion 
of its most energetic properties would be lost to the crop, or removed so far 
from the young roots as not to act until the crop had considerably advanced. 

If the soil is naturally fertile, or if it has been liberally manured, or if it 
contains a large quantity of humus, I should prefer, perhaps, on some 
accounts, the adoption of the “Drill System ;” but where there is but a 
medium richness of soil, the “ hill” method is by all means to be preferred. 

The land should, under such circumstances, be furrowed ; the rows three 
and a half feet apart, and “checked off,” so that three and a half feet may be 
the distance between the hills each way. This will afford free scope for the 
cultivator, to keep the surface of the soil at all times perfectly light and free. 

When it can be obtained, [ would, before dropping my corn, deposit half a 
gill of guano in each hill, mixed with one gill of house ashes, unleached, 
and a like quantity of gypsum. The seed should be soaked in a solution of 
nitre, or by an affusion of hot water, allowing it to remain submerged in the 
liquid till the latter is reduced in temperature to a tepid or lukewarm con- 
dition, and then coated with tar and sulphur, which acts as a preventive to 
the worm. 

As soon as the corn plants make their appearance, give them a top-dressing 
of ashes and gypsum, with a little salt, and commence weeding as soon as the 
rows can be fairly traced or discerned by the eye. The arrangement here 
recommended enables the operator to pass the cultivator both ways; and as 
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no foul manure has been deposited im the hills to induce a premature devel- 
opment of spurious products, almost every weed will be eradicated without 
the use of the hoe. Let the cultivator be passed regularly through the piece 
as often as once a week, till the plants spindle, after which no further care or 
labor will be demanded. In this way, a good crop is almost invariably 
secured. 
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Far Of ; or, Asia and Australia Described. With Anecdotes and Illustrations. By 
the Author of “The Peep of Day,” etc., etc, etc. 16mo., pp. 328. New-York: Robert 
Carter & Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1852. 


This is a most invaluable little work, intended for the young, and presents subjects of 
deep interest to every youthful mind. It is designed to obviate the strong desire for 
fiction so frequently entertained, by cherishing a taste for facts; and more especially to 
excite an interest in those facts which ought most to interest the minds of immortal 
beings—facts relative to souls and their eternal happiness, to God and his infinite glory. 

To form truly great and good characters, the ir must be trained to delight in truth, 
and the revealed truths of the Word of God are the firm basis of earthly happiness. 
This seems to be the prevailing idea of the excellent author of this interesting volume, 
which fact alone should give it an extensive circulation. The Holy Land, Assyria, Arabia, 
Persia, China, India, Tartary, Siberia, Australia, and Van Diemen’s Land, with the 
characteristics, habits, and peculiarities of their inhabitants, climate, productions, d&c., &c., 
are described with great fidelity, and a familiarity that at once excites the interest of the 
young mind, and cannot fail of absorbing the attention of the reader. It is elegantly 
embellished, and published in the Messrs. Carter’s attractive style, and we doubt not will 
find an extensive circulation. 


The American Miscellany of Useful and Entertaining Knowledge. Boston: Published 
by Bradbury & Guild, 182 Washington street. New-York: William C. Locke & 
Company, 135 Nassau street. 


We have received from Messrs. Locke and Company, Parts L, IL, and IIL, comprising 
the first volume of this entertaining Miscellany. The plan of furnishing a series of useful 
and entertaining papers at a very low price, and at the same time in a convenient form 
for binding, seems to have entered into the design of the publishers, and the experiment 
gives satisfactory evidence of success. Each part contains 120 octavo pages of neatly 
printed matter, embellished with fine wood engravings, at the reduced price of fifteen 
cents each part, or one dollar for eight parts. Judging from the numbers already issued, 
the work will be appreciated by the public, and we believe will secure to itself an exten- 
sive patronage. Those now published contain much to instruct and entertain the reader, 
and at a mere nominal price. It is issued once in six weeks, at one dollar per annum. 


The Assayer's Guide; or, Practical Directions to Assayers, Miners, and Smelters, for 
the Tests and Assays, by heat and wet processes, of the Ores of all the principal Metals, 
and of Gold and Silver Coins and Alloys. By Oscar M. Lizser, late Geologist of the 
State of Mississippi. 16mo, pp. 118. Philadelphia: Henry Carey Baird. 1852. 


In addition to, or rather in connection with, Mr. Baird’s excellent series of practical 
Hand Books of the various Arts and Trades, he has, at a time most opportune, presented 
the public with the above concise and valuable work on assaying ores of the principal 
metals, gold and silver coins, alloys, &c., &c. 

The immense mineral wealth of this country, recently increased in an unprecedented 
degree by the astonishing discoveries in California, makes the art of assaying a very 
desirable acquirement for every one engaged in any business connected with the metals, 
and in many cases altogether indispensable to those desirous of deriving the greatest 
advantage from a residence in that interesting portion of our land. It treats of assaying 
both by heat and the “ wet” processes, and imparts a fund of information that even more 
elaborate works do not afford. It is truly a valuable publication, and one which cannot 
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be too extensively read or widely diffused. It should find a place in the hands of every 
man of science and research. 


Frank Netherton ; or, The Talisman. 16mo., pp. 202. New-York: Robert Carter & 

Brothers, 285 Broadway. 1852. 

We can scarcely take up one of the Messrs. Carter’s elegant little volumes, and look 
over the useful and entertaining subjects comprised in its pages, without an instinctive 
feeling of congratulation on our part that the public have such excellent caterers for the 
youthful mind as these favorite publishers. They have, during the past season, as our 
readers may have noticed, supplied some of the choicest gems for the young that can be 
found among the great variety of volumes before the public. Of this character is the 
interesting little work whose title we have above given. Beautiful in execution, elegantly 
embellished, inculeating the purest morals, and combining familiar instruction with noble 
examples, “ The Talisman” will be read and re-read with deep interest. It should form 
one of the family books of every library in the country ; and we trust the enterprising 
publishers will find a rich reward in their extensive sale of the work. 


Journal of a Poor Vicar. Translated from the German of ZcuoxKe. 24mo, pp. 74. 
New-York: John S. Taylor, 143 Nassau street. 1851. 


This is a captivating and really heart-thrilling little book—one of those rare books 
that the reader will never be willing to lay aside until its perusal is completed. It 
appeals to the feelings and touches the heart. The hopes, difficulties, trials, disappoint- 
ments, and final happy results of a faithful and devoted pastor’s labors in a country 
village are depicted in striking colors, with minute accuracy and transcendent skill. This 
book ought to be found in every family and Sabbath-school in the country. It will 
doubtless have an extensive circulation. 


Arctic Searching Expedition: A Journal of a Boat Voyage through Rupert's Land and 
the Arctic Sea, in Search of the Discovery Ships under Command of Sir John Frank 
lin. With an Appendix of the Physical Geography of North America. By Sir Joan 
Rrenarpson, O.B., F.R.S., Inspector of Naval Hospitals and Fleets, ete., ete., ete. 
12mo., pp. 516. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 82 Cliff street. 1852. 


The deep and painful interest connected with the uncertain fate of this intrepid navi- 
gator invests every subject connected with the name of Sir John Franklin with a claim 
on our feelings and sympathies, deeply imbued with melancholy reflections. In this 
respect alone, the above volume would be read with the deepest interest ; but, pregnant 
as are its pages with interesting facts, pleasing narrations, valuable geological and geo- 
graphical information, and scientific research, the work will be justly regarded as possess- 
ing very strong attractions for every reader. 

The appendix alone contains a large amount of valuable information in physical geo- 
graphy, climatology, the geographical distribution of plants north of the forty-niuth parallel 
of latitude, a list of insects, together with the Indian vocabularies, &c., &c., which, together 
with the neat and appropriate wood-cuts and diagrams, combine to render the volume 
highly instructive and exceedingly attractive. It deserves an extensive circulation. 


Forester’s Boys’ and Girls’ Magazine. 


This interesting monthly for children and youth continues to be conducted with the 
accustomed ability of its editor, and embellished with all the taste and neatness of the 

ublishers. As a cheap, instructive, and entertaining magazine for the young, it cannot 
be surpassed, and we most cheerfully recommend it to general patronage. Published 
by W. C. Locke & Company, 135 Nassau street, New-York, at one dollar per annum, 
payable in advance. 





Sazxton’s Rural Hand-Books, 

Among the most popular productions of the present time may be mentioned “ The 
Rural Hand-Books” of C. M. Saxton, Esq. He has already issued “The Hive and 
Honey-Bee ;” “ The Domestic Fowl and Ornamental Poultry ;” “ Horses, their Varieties, 
Breeding, and Management ;” “The Hog, its Origin, Varieties, and Treatment ;” by H. 
D. Ricnarpsoy, one of the most popular English writers on the above subjects, and all 
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With the present facilities for obtaining the best 


knowledge on all subjects relating to the farm, and at an expense so very trifling, no 
farmer should for a moment hesitate to supply himself with the information which these 


valuable little books afford. 
any of the above works 
entires eries, 
expense, 


Fancies of a Whimsical Man. 


By the a 
New-York: 


ORO 


uthor of “ Musings of an Invalid’ 
John 8. Taylor, 143 Nassau street. 


The publisher, with his accustomed liberality, will furnish 
at the low price of twenty-tive cents each, or one dollar for the 
They can be sent by mail to any part of the United States at a trifling 
Mr. Saxton’s address is 152 Fulton street. 


12mo, pp 
1852. 


Those who have read the “ Musings of an Invalid” will expect to find in this work 


something at which to smile, and in this they will not be disappointed. 
or to exhibit the odd and whimsical of human nature, this volume is 


“fit of the blues,” 


To draw off a 


especially designed ; and from it may be learned many profitable lessons in regard to 
It will doubtless find many readers, particu- 
it is published in 


some of the ultraisms of the present day. 


larly of that class who are charmed with the comicalities of Hood. 
Mr. Taylor’s usual neat and attractive style. 
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Tue Proveu, Loom, anp Anvir—Har- 
MONY OF InreReEsts.—- J/essrs. ditors : 
From the specimen of the Plough, Loom, 
and Anvil that I have seen,as well as from 
the design indicated by its name and gene- 
ral tenor, I think it would be greatly to the 
interest of every family to take your jour- 
nal. I do not speak disparagingly of other 
agricultural publications ; far from it, I take 
them: but yours, as established by your 
noble father, is more comprehensive in its 
design, and is better adapted to all classes 
of the community than any other. You 
excel in this one thing—yon teach the har- 
mony of interesis, a fact, a principle all 
ought to know, but which, unfortunately, 
few understand; this is a great and sore 
affliction to every part of the community, 
but most of all to the farmer. I said this 
ignorance is afilicting to every part of the 
community. There may be one class whose 
interest it is to separate the various branch- 
es of productive labor as far as possible ; if 
so, they are a class whose interest wars 
with ninety-nine hundredths of the commu- 
nity, and who ought not to have any influ- 
ence. But, of all sufferers, the farmer is 
the greatest ; and strange as it may appear, 
of all classes, he is most indifferent to his 
sufferings, and the most careless of the 
cause, and most regardless of the effects of 
that cause. In this particular he has al- 
Ways appeared to me as one of those 
strange phenomena in nature which are diffi- 
cult to account for. In all other things he 
is shrewd enough, intelligent enough, and 
capable of discerning his own interest; but 
here he—or, rather, I should say we, for I 
myself am a farmer, though a poor one— 
seems to think that the more remote our 
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market is, the better we are off; we seem 
to think that the farther we send for a coat, 
a hat, a pair of shoes, a barrel of flour, 
and the more we pay for getting them here, 
the better business we are doing; so we 
think, if we carry our grain to the city, then 
have it made into flour, then send for it 
again, thus paying two freights, we are 
doing a nice business; and yet, Mr. Editor, 
strange as this stupidity may appear, and 
as ready as we farmers are tocondemn such 
a course, when we meet together and talk 
over our grievances and disabilities, we still 
pursue this plan for years and years: as our 
fathers have done, so we do. 

If the farmer would only see his real 
standing, his true relation to society, he 
would be equally amazed at his own 
thoughtlessness and the temerity of other 
classes who would exalt themselves above 
him. The farmer is the head and front of 
the community : he is the foundation of all 
prosperity, either in the commercial, or me- 
chanical, or the literary world. Without 
him, the wings of the navy and the sails of 
the merchantman would cease to expand 
themselves to the winds of heaven. With- 
out him, the busy hum of the factory and 
the machine-shop would be hushed in the 
silence of the grave ; without him, the spark- 
ling wit would grow dull; genius turn to 
stupidity; the pen of the historian would 
drop from his nerveless hand, the tongue 
of the orator stammer ; literary men would 
cease to write, and lawyers to plead. The 
farmer sustains the same relation to the 
community that the sun in the heavens 
sustains to him; and as well might the com- 
munity attempt to move without the farmer 
as the farmer attempt to grow his grain 
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without the influence of the sun. He is 
emphatically the sun of their prosperity ; 
without him, all would be wrapped in one 
rayless, starless, cheerless night. 

And yet, Mr. Editor, this is the man who 
toils for the people, drudges for the com- 
munity; more patient of labor than the 
mule, more uncomplaining than the ox. He 
must be scorched by the sun, pelted by the 
storm, endure the heat of summer, the cold 
blasts of winter; rise early, toil the live- 
long day, and then—then feel himself hap- 
py to commit the effects of his hard labor 
to the non-producer, to send many, many 
miles to find a market, instead of making a 
market at home; and then, as the other 

art of this system, to send for those things 
o needs, and which ought to be produced 
in his own neighborhood. This is, as you 
and we all feel, the sad state of things at 
“er ; but the dawning of a brighter day 
begins to streak the distant hills, all radiant 
with the hope of a better time, not for the 
farmer only, but for every part of the com- 
munity. No mistake can be greater or 
more fatal to the hope of all mankind, than 
to think that the different callings in life— 
to think that the plough, the loom, and the 
anvil clash in their respective interests, 
Far from it: they harmonize; and the 
nearer they are brought together, the 
greater the prosperity of each, and the 
happiness of the whole; and this, I re- 
peat, is the peculiar feature of your jour- 
nal, which gives it the preéminence over 
and above all others ; thisis the grea¢ truth, 
the truth of truths, which manaind ought 
to know, clearly understand, and fully com- 
prehend. This is the mission which that true 
friend of the farmer-—and, indeed, friend 
he was of all producing classes—has under- 
taken; and it is not too much to say, that 
to him (the late Colonel Skinner) the farmer 
and all other producing classes are more 
indebted and under deeper obligations upon 
this subject than any other man that has 
ever lived. For them he entered upon a 
perilous experiment, for them he toiled, for 
them he lived, and for them he died. It 
may be said of him, that to this work he 
consecrated his time, talents, influence, life 
and all. Upon it he entered with his whole 
soul; alone and single-handed he stood 
forth the champion of mutual interests, of 
mutual rights, of large and comprehensive 
views, showing that the prosperity of each 
and the happiness of all was best promoted 
as was seen gathering, in close and still 
closer proximity, in each and every neigh- 
borhood, the plough, the loom, and the 
anvil. And what has been the result? 
Thousands do already see this subject in 
its true light, and thousands more, like the 
man who was blind, begin to “see men as 
trees walking ;” and still thousands more 
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are turning an inquiring eye and anxious 
thought to this subject; they feel that 
something is wrong. Rottenness in Den- 
mark there is: and yours is the only journal 
that would put them right. 

When leisure permits, I would like to 
follow out this “beautiful theory of deep 
philosophy,” and show its practical opera- 
tions in each neighborhood, in each country, 
in each village; how the interest of each 
would be as distinct as the ocean’s waves, 
and the interest of all, at the same time, as 
harmonious as the waters of the deep— 
Enocu Reep.—Locustville, Va. 


Buckwaeat.—As the November number 
of the Plough, Loom, and Anvil contains an 
article of much value on this valuable grain, 
I will give a sketch of our management of 
the buckwheat crop. We generally select 
an old pasture or meadow sod, and turn it 
under between the first and the middle of 
June; and if the ground is smooth, so that it 
can all be ploughed the first time, once is 
sufficient. Some daysafter ploughing, drag 
thoroughly ; if the ground does not require 
ploughing twice, turn in and drag about 
the 8th or 9th of July, and sow from the 
10th to the 12th. We generally sow twen- 
ty four quarts of seed to the acre; before 
sowing, wet the seed in clear water, apply 
a few quarts of common plaster, and stir it 
well, so that every grain is coated with 
plaster; this is all the manure that is need- 
ed in this vicinity. Generally in four or five 
days the grain is up, and needs no more at- 
tention until ripe, which is generally from 
the 12th to the 20th of September. When 
ripe, or so that a majority of the grains are 
brown, cradle and lay in swath; let it re- 
main inswath till about the middle of Octo- 
ber, or until after two or three hard frosts, 
(which makes it thresh much better; ) 
take up the swaths the day before thresh- 
ing, and leave them in bunches of moderate 
size. The bunches should stand upon the 
buts, without any bands around them. The 
practice of many, in taking up the swaths 
soon after cut, and binding them around 
the top, is entirely wrong. We find our 
buckwheat threshes best taken up the day 
before or the same day that we want to 
thresh. Some farmers in this vicinity are 
in the practice of sowing the last of June 
and first of July, but generally get their 
crop badly scorehed by the sun, I would 
much rather run the risk of a frost than 
have the crop scorched by the sun. 

For a crop of buckwheat I prefer that 
the field on which it is sown should descend 
to the north or north-west, as the sun will 
have less effect on the crop. Last ) ear we 
raised fifty bushels of good buckwheat on 
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one and three fourths acres of land; the 
land somewhat stony, and averaging sixty 
pine stumps to the acre. Three years be- 
fore, we raised over thirty bushels per 
acre on the same land. On another field, 
last year, we raised but about twenty bush- 
els to the acre. This field faced to the 
south. Last season was very unfavorable 
for buckwheat in this vicinity, being unusu- 
ally hot and dry. Our crop weighed but 
forty-five and a half pounds per bushel. In 
1850, our crop yielded between thirty and 
thirty-three bushels per acre, and weighed 
forty-eight pounds per bushel. The kind 
of buckwheat raised was the little gray 
species. Thorough tillage is necessary to 
insure a good crop; the soil shopld be 
made as fine as an ash-heap. Land tho- 
roughly tilled is particularly essential for 
all kinds of crops. The price of buckwheat 
during the mouths of December and Janu- 
ary, in this vicinity, was 44 cents, or $1.75 
p:r hundred for the flour. <A large amount 
was floured in this vicinity. By flouring 


the buckwheat, we save the bran, which is 
very nutritious for cattle and hogs, and is 
worth 124 cents per bushel. — Ropert 
Howe.it.— Nichols, N.Y., March 6th, 1852. 


Mounratns AND Rivers 1n East TEenNeEs- 
skE.—East Tennessee is that great valley 
made between the Cumberland Mountain 
Black Mountain. The first-named 
mountain divides East from Middle ‘Ten- 
nessee. This mountain is about fifty miles 
over its basis; on its heights run various 
streams of water, amongst which is a con- 
siderable river, the Caney Fork of Cumber- 
land; and along the banks of the same, 
and other creeks, are found many fine 
farms, well adapted to the growth of grass, 
oats, melons, buckwheat, corn, &ec. This 
mountain affords an inexhaustible grass 
ange for cattle in summer; it is clad chiefly 
with chestnut timber, which bears abun- 
dantly, and which the inhabitants gather 
and earry off to market, besides affording 
a winter food for hogs. Deer, turkeys, 
wolves, panthers, and other wild animals, 
are plenty, and are hunted by the inhabit- 
ants. Running along the south-eastern side, 
and parallel to it, is Walden’s Ridge. This 
ridge lies about one hundred and fifty miles 
in length, in East Tennessee, and for beauty 
is not surpassed if equalled by any moun- 
tain in the world. When viewed at a dis- 
ance—and it ean be seen from nearly every 
eminence in East Tennessee—its uniform 
height on the apex, its astonishing straight 
direetion, gives 1t an expressive picturesque 
of the comb of a building. This mountain 
is chiefly clad with pine and mostly of the 
spruce species. On its western declivity, 
und near the head of a large creek, called 


and 
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Daddy's Creek, is Spencer's Hill, which ac- 
quired the name from the following circum- 
stances: Earliest amongst the pioneers of 
that wilderness country was a man by the 
name of Spencer. He and his comrades, in 
hunting, often came in conflict with the 
Indians, but were usually on friendly terms 
with them. The Indians, however, became 
tired of Spencer, and sought his life. Spen- 
cer was aware of their new movement; and, 
after one day being hotly pursued by the 
savages, Spencer ascended this hill, and 
took his station upon a large rock, from 
which he could see the surrounding valley, 
in order to catch glimpses of his approach- 
ing foes. Whilst here,and unobserved to 
him, an Indian stealthily approached near 
enough to shoot him, which he did; and 
hence, Spencer's Rock on Spencer's Hill. 1 
have visited this rock, and had been told 
that footprints of human beings and those 
of animals could be plainly seen in the 
solid surface of it. I had no guide; I was 
unable to discover any traces of the kind. 
A visit to the rock, with the reflection of 
Spencer's fate, called forth from me a thou- 
sand romantic but solemn twitchings. Both 
these great mountains abound in rich, 
spouting springs of cool and brittle water, 
many of which, after finding the surface, 
and collecting a smart rivulet, dash over 
some dizzy height of sometimes one hundred 
and fifty feet, and by the time the element 
reaches its destination in the abyss below, is 
changed into spray, there ex llecting a large 
pool until some neighboring gurze shall 
admit it to pass off and seek a stream that 
shall bear it to the Father of Waters. About 
these springs are always found, in large 
quantities, rattlesnakes of huge size and 
alarming appearance, dotted and striped. 
In this great valley are other large moun- 
tains: the Clinch, the Pine, the Paint, Bays, 
the Chilhowee, the Nolachucky, the Sand, 
the Brush; and last, though not least, the 
Devil's Nose, lying in Hawkins county, .s 
perhaps one of the greatest pieces of Nature’s 
handiwork ; it is about two miles in length, 
and rises abruptly at the east end, and is 
somewhat shaped as its name denotes. Its 
precise altitude has, I believe, never been 
taken, but it is several hundred feet above 
the surrounding hills, and commands from 
its top a pleasing view of the rivers, farms, 
and landscapes of the country. In the 
bluffs or rock in this mountain, thousands 
of bees lay up their precious treasure, far 
out of the reach of the most alert robber.— 
A. L. Burem.—Mill Bend, Tenn. 


A coop Harrow.—WJMessrs. Editors: I 
have an iron tooth-harrow of triangular 
shape; the side pieces seven feet long; 
width from tooth to tooth, five feet eight 








inches, with three cross pieces of the same 
thickness and strength as those of the side, 
eighteen inches apart, and well tennented 
into the side; the whole harrow containing 
twenty-three teeth, set as near ten inches 
apart ‘as was possible in the frame, break- 
ing joints as nearly as possible, the teeth 
running each side beyond the upper cross 
frame piece about six inches. 

This harrow has a firm set of finished 
handles. I hold it with delight, harrowing, 
in crossing every dead furrow, perfectly 
well. 

I constructed the harrow, and never have 
wished it altered a “hair’s breadth.” The 
following is an outline of the same: 














I have wooden teeth harrows that I use 
more frequently, that are similar in their con- 
struction. My wooden one is exactly six 
feet from corner to corner tooth, with which 
we affix three suitable drills, three feet 
apart, on level ground, which answers ad- 
mirably well for planting our beans, pota- 
toes, sometimes corn, &e., which is a great 
saving of labor; and in most cases it levels 
off the ground by those drills carrying a 
quantity of earth before them, and distri- 
buting it in holes and hollows, the earth 
becoming better pulverized to cover. 

My harrow was constructed fifteen years 
ago, and has been used ever since; and 
there has not a single tooth nor any joint 
in the harrow started one hair’s breadth. 
I invite people to see it, and they will find 
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it in every particular as described.—A Bep- 
NEGO Rosinson.— Portsmouth, N. H. 


Tue Use or Tar in SHeep-HUSBANDRY.— 
Messrs. Editors :—Havivg had some expe- 
rience in the management of sheep, I pro- 
pose to say a few words, through the me- 
dium of your paper, on the use of tar asa 
prevertive of disease. 

I have been in the practice of feeding to 
my sheep four or five gallons of tar to each 
100 sheep per year. My plan of feeding is 
to mix my tar with salt, by scattering my 
salt in a narrow trough and pouring the tar 
upon it. In that way, I have no difficulty 
in getting the sheep to eat it. In addition 
to this, I apply a little tar to the nose of 
each sheep, two or three times during the 
Warm season, and as much oftener as I have 
occasion to handle them. This I deem im- 
portant, as it has a tendency to keep the 
gad-fly from troubling the flock. 

This is the only article that I have used 
to prevent disease in sheep, for a number of 
years in which I have been engaged in wool- 
growing. The result of this practice has 
been that I have not lost one sheep annu- 
ally for each 100 that I have kept. 

Last Mav, when I sheared my sheep, | 
had over 600. I have sold 100 since, leav- 
ing over 500 now on hand, and I am not 
aware of having lost but one since; and 
what caused its death Iam unable to tell, 
as I knew nothing of it until I found its 
carcass in my field, nearly eaten up. 

I ascribe the uniform health of my flock 
to the free use of tar—Ww. S. Wricgut.— 
Granville, Vt, February 26, 1852. 


—_———-_ 


Susstirute For Corn as Foop ror Hogs. 
—- Messrs. Editors: In a former number 
I have spoken of the advantages of rye, 
barley, and other grains, as substitutes for 
corn; I now propose to say a little about 
squashes as a substitute for corn by feeding 
them to hogs. 

It is evident that (in this part of the 
country at least) where our corn crops are 
cut short, or where our land is naturally so 
light that we cannot realize a full crop, we 
should resort to every means within our 
reach to help out the corn crop, more espe- 
cially where we can raise other articles of 
food for stock cheaper than we can raise 
this. 

I consider the squash crop one of this 
kind. A small piece of ground will yield a 
sufficient quantity for a common stock of 
hogs ; say a quarter of an acre for twenty or 
thirty hogs. The best plan is to plant at in- 
tervals of three weeks, and by so doing you 
will be sure to have them in regular suc- 
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cession. By taking pains to plant and cul- 
tivate a small patch, a man may keep his 
hogs on them from the middle of June until 
the vines fail, or, at least, until his corn 
comes, and thus save a vast amount of his 
former crop. 

I usually have the squashes gathered in 
the evening, chopped up, and put into a 
large pot or boiler, with all the slops, &c., 
that have been collected during the day, 
and have them cooked at night, which I 
have found to be the most convenient time. 
I also have a little salt thrown into the pot, 
and some ashes occasionally, which I con- 
sider good for worms in the swine. The 
boiler is suffered to remain on the fire all 
night, and next morning the squashes, being 
warm and thoroughly cooked, are taken out 
and put in atrough for the hogs. They 
appear to be more fond of this food than 
any thing else ever fed to them. 

There are also other advantages in rais- 
ing a squash crop in addition to the one 
above spoken of ; and one of them is—they 
come on at a season when the corn is scarce, 
if scarce at all ; they also come on at a time 
when no other crop matures. There is also 
an advantage in the use of them, in the 
manner above spoken of, aside from the 
nourishment they afford the hogs. In eat- 


ing and fiercely crowding each other around, 
they get effectually besmeared with the 


greasy water, which effectually prevents 
the mange, and helps to keep off the lice — 
Wa. C. Dicxson.— Milledgeville, Ga. 


Prospects For Rutt 1n Centra, New 
York—Tue Praca Bup—The present 
prospects for apples, peaches, &c., in this 
section of the country, are good ; though, 
if the weather continues as cold as it has 
been for the past few days or weeks, we 
cannot expect much fruit or any thing else 
in the line of vegetation, for the cold winds 
and rains put a perfect damper on the 
growth of almost every kind of vegetables 
raised in the northern climes. We shall, 
however, unquestionably have apples, and 
similar fruit,in abundance. Both the apple 
and peach trees are well loaded with buds, 
and if nothing should befall them between 
now and June, the country will be pretty 
abundantly supplied with fruit. Cold sea- 
sons with abundance of rain, we have no- 
ticed, are almost always favorable to the 
growth of apples, as well as other fruit of 
a like nature. 

A word in relation to the peach bud. 
Many of our agricultural periodicals have 
contained paragraphs setting forth that the 
peach bud was killed, and for this reason: 
Mercury fell below that point in the ther- 
mometrical tube, which always, as these 
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paragraphs represent, betoken that no 
peaches will appear on the trees, for the 
reason that the weather is so intensely cold 
that the germ or centre of the bud is de- 
stroyed ; therefore, there is no chance for the 
young fruit to commence its growth, or, in 
other words, the fruit bud itself is killed. 
It is said that the bud of the peach is de- 
stroyed when mercury falls 12 degrees be- 
low zero. We do not believe this, for we 
do know, from observation, that it has 
dropped far below that point, and _ still 
peach buds, with us, are alive,and in sound 
condition ; that is to say, the most of them 
are in that state which shows that they are 
far from being dead. We took a sharp 
knife and went into the operation of exam- 
ining them. The following is the method 
which we adopted as our course of dissec- 
tion: We commenced at the apex of the 
bud, and cut thin slices from it, (very much 
the same as mistresses “slice up” cabbages 
for cooking,) until we cut down to the bot- 
tom of the bud. When we found a black 
spot in the centre of the bud, we pronounced 
such a bud dead, good for nothing; but 
when we found it green and lively through- 
out its whole organization, and learned fur- 
ther that there was no dark-colored spot in 
the centre, we then said that the bud was 
in a sound condition, and would grow into 
a peach if nothing happened to it. One 
fifth part of the fruit buds may be killed 
in this part of the country ; the remaining 
four fifths will be sufficient to load dowu 
the trees abundantly with peaches, if they 
do well. 

The buds, it is well to say, are affected 
on some trees more than on others. The 
cause of this may be attributable to the 
kind of peach. Some of the trees which 
we examined were early, and others were 
late—W. Tarran.—-Baldwinsville, N. Y., 
May, 1852. 


Turesutne Macutnes.— Messrs. Editors: 
Since I wrote you on the 15th January, we 
have been trying a threshing machine 
worked with eight horses, and made in 
Wisconsin, which has disappointed me by 
getting continually out of order. It is too 
confined, and the riddles do not clean them- 
selves. So far we have never been able to 
thresh 400 bushels in the day. 

From Alton, in Illinois, machines of a 
much better class are supplied, easily 
threshing and cleaning 600 bushels per day. 
Being larger and more open, they do not 
clog; and being built stronger, they do not 
get out of order. I very much prefer these 
Alton machines, and strongly recommend 
them. Your obedient servant, P. Pres- 
cotr.—-St, Peter's, Minn., Feb. 2, 1852. 
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Nortuern Travet.—The season of sum- 
mer travel has now commenced, and many 
of our friends, North, East, South, and 
West, will be visiting different watering- 
places in quest of pleasure or health; and 
we have thought we should be doing the 
public a service by calling attention to some 
of the best routes diverging from New- 
York. Our “ Jottings ” for this month con- 
tain notices of several routes of travel, which 
will not escape the observation of the care- 
ful reader. 

New-York anp Erte Raitroap.—This 
is the most magnificent enterprise of the 
kind in America, if not in the world. The 
entire length of the road from New-York 
to Dunkirk is 454 miles, with several 
branches, some of them long ones, and all 
belonging to the same Company. A branch 
from Elmira to Canandaigua, connecting 
with the Albany and Buffalo route, fur- 
nishes a speedy transit for passengers from 
the great West coming to New- York, and 
is already extensively patronized. The 
Erie Railroad is a monument of what can 
be accomplished by perseverance and en- 
terprise. Ithas contended against the most 
imposing obstacles, but has proudly tri- 
umphed over them all. 

The road has the widest track and heavi- 
est engines of any road in America; and 
all connected with its management, whether 
officers or subordinates, are gentlemen of 
standing and experience, eminently careful 
of the safety and comfort of their passen- 
gers. A person in quest of pleasure would 
find enough in the romantic scenes on the 
line of this road to compensate him amply 
for a transit over its entire length. 


a) 


Tae Post-orrice EstaBLisHMENT.—Seve- 
ral columns of the Washington Jntelli- 
gencer are occupied with an interesting 
historical account of the growth and opera- 
tions of the United States Post-office estab- 
lishment, from a member of the Depart- 
ment. 

The first mail route on this side of the 
Atlantic was put in operation by the colony 
of New-York, Governor Lovelace having 
established, in 1672, “a post to go monthly 
between New-York city and Boston and 
back.” The colony of Massachusetts cre 
ated the first post-office, the General Court 
having, in 1677, appointed John Hayward 
“the scrivener,’ at Boston, “to take in let- 
ters and convey them according to their 
direction.” In 1711, the mails ran between 
Boston and Maine once a week, and once a 
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fortnight from the former place to Connec- 
ticut and New-York. In 1717, there was 
a weekly route from Boston as far south as 
Williamsburg, Virginia, and in 1727, a fort- 
nightly one between Philadel! phia and Anna- 
polis. Sixty-three years later, in 1790, “ the 
post-roads in the United States did not ex- 
ceed in length one thousand miles, consisting 
of a long zig-zag route from Wiscasset, in 
Maine, via the principal towns on the Atlan- 
tic sea-board, to Savannah, in Georgia, witha 
few connecting cross-posts, on DO portion of 
which was the mail conveyed oftener than 
tri-weekly, and on a part of it but once a 
fortnight. The entire annual cost of the 
service was $22,702. The number of post- 
offices was seventy-five, and their gross 
yield $37,395 per annum.” At the period 
referred to, there were but ten offices yield- 
ing a revenue of over $1000 per annum, 
viz.: Philadelphia, New-York, Boston, Bal- 
timore, Richmond, Petersburg, Alexandria, 
Fredericksburg, Norfolk, and Charleston. 
The amazing rapidity with which the post- 
office system has advanced to its present 
state, is shown by the fact that in 1851, or 
only about sixty years subsequent to the 
date last mentioned, the length of routes 
in operation was 196,290 miles; the annual 
cost of transportation thereon $3,421,754; 
the gross revenue of the Department, 
$6,786,498; and the number of offices, 
19,604. The Department has on its regis- 
ters over six thousand mail routes, and 
many mail contractors, The 
enormous augmentation in the size of the 
mails is referred to. Only twenty-five 
years ago, the boot of a single coach sufficed 
for any mail leaving our principal cities, 
Now, at New-York, Washington, and other 
of our large commercial towns, they amount 
to several tons each day. 


nearly as 





Emission oF Roots, Curries, Layers, 
&e.—A correspondent of the Gardener's 
Chronicle observes: “ I have cut cucumbers 
and laid the stalks in water by the side of 
hot water pipes in a vinery, and they have 
emitted roots freely. In this way I have 
kept cucumbers in good condition longer 
than by any other method. Some may 
imagine that the fruit would shrivel; but 
with me they are as solid as if they were 
growing on the plant. If, for want of time, 
or ground not being ready, my Brussels 
sprouts or broccoli get too loug in the leg, 
I always twist the stalk, and bring the root 
upwards. I find they root freely, where 
the stalk is twisted, and always make better 
plants than when planted in the ordinary 
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way, with their long lezs: this is from six- 
teen years’ practice; and I believe it to be 
a good plan always to twist the stalks of 
all the Brassica tribe, except cauliflowers, 
when they are planted out. They make 
about three times as many roots to support 
the plant, and those extra roots are near 
the surface, where they are most useful.” 
We have frequently tried the above 
method on cabbage with success, as also 
with the cuttings of wall-fiowers, &c., and 
in layering roses; but why there should be 
an exception with cauliflowers, we do not un- 
derstand, and hope some of our agricultural 
friends will give us their views upon it. 


—— 


New-Haven Rartroap.--The connection 
of the beautiful and romantic city of New- 
Haven with the great metropolis was an 
event which was hailed with pleasure by 
hundreds and thousands in both cities. It 
gave a new impetus to the numerous towns 
and cities on the line of the road, many of 
which, in consequence, became the abiding- 
places of hundreds of our Gothamites. 
The travel between New-York and New- 
Haven over this road is immense, besides 
two trains a day to Boston via Hartford, 
Springfield, and Worcester, which are liber- 
ally patronized. Indeed, during the late 
cold winter, when the Sound was entirely 
frozen, and navigation wholly cut off, the 
New-Haven Road afforded the only medium 
of conveyance between Boston and New- 
York for passengers, freight, and the United 
States mails. Several suburban villages are 
now located upon this road, and its Direct- 
ors are endeavoring to meet the growing 
demand for increased facilities of travel by 
laying a double track over its entire length, 
and providing new means of entering New- 
York city, by bridging the Harlem river, 
for which a charter has been granted. Its 
stock is believed to be the best im the Union, 
and from the day that it commenced busi- 
ness, this road paid its stockholders a good 
per centage on their investment. It has no 
competitor between the two cities but a 
steamboat, and those who regard time, 
comfort, and safety, do not hesitate which 
to choose. The New-Haven road is pro- 
verbial for all three of these essential ele- 
ments of pleasure in travelling. 


Manvuracture oF Horse Ssoes sy Ma- 
cHinery.—A machine for this purpose has 
recently been invented by Dr. Hobson, of 
Leeds, England, of which the Intelligencer 
says: “ We had the pleasure of seeing the 
machine at work a few days ago, and, with- 
out making pretense to technical acquaint- 
ance with the subject, we must acknowledge 
both obvious advantages in the process, and 
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great beauty of operation. The iron is in 
bars rolled in a peculiar manner; they are 
cut into suitable lengths, and the superflu- 
ous parts cut off by machinery, and the 
ends of each piece rounded. Any harsh 
edges left by the cutting machine are 
ground down, and the pieces are then put 
on a moving rack, which drops them one by 
one at the mouth of the furnace, and they 
are carried gradually through the flame 
and radiating heat of the furnace without 
touching the coals. By a new movement at 
the other end of the furnace, the pieces are 
passed successively to the block or die,where 
each is bent and stamped by a very beau- 
tiful combined action of the machine, and 
the horse shoe, perfectly shaped, drops into 
the trough to be cooled. The nail-holes are 
afterwards punched in the cold metal, and 
it is not necessary again to heat the shoe, 
so that the hardening effect of hammering 
(or stamping) is not lost. The advantages 
of the machine, in addition to the economy 
of Jabor, (for the apparatus for heating and 
bending would turn out shoes for one hun- 
dred and fifty or two hundred horses in an 
hour,) are, that the shoes are formed exactly 
to a predetermined shape, which can be 
varied, but always with certainty, to parti- 
cular requirements. Dr. Hobson insists 
upon the advantages of a level tread for 
ihe horse, and the patent shoe is made to 
that purpose, (exceptional cases omitted.) 
It is much lighter than the hand-made shoe, 
but in no respect inferior in strength ; and 
it is so formed that the nail heads are pro- 
tected; and by this means, and the support 
of the ‘clips,’ the liability to cast a shoe is 
diminished.” 


Morris's Sate oF Improved CatrLe.— We 
perceive from a catalogue, recently received 
from Lewis G. Morris, Esq. that his third 
annual sale of improved breeds of domestic 
animals will take place at Mount Fordham, 
Westchester county, on Wednesday the 9th 
day of June next, at 12 o'clock. We desire 
to call particular attention to the subject, 
as Mr. M. is one of our most distinguished 
breeders of domestic animals, and the most 
successful exhibitor at the late State Fair, 
as will be seen by reference to the proceed- 
ings of the State Agricultural Society. Mr. 
Morris’s catalogue numbers about fifty head 
of horned stock, including a variety of ages, 
both male and female, consisting of Pure 
Breed Short-horns, his entire herd of Ayr- 
shires, and a few Devons. Also, Southdown 
Buck Lambs, a few Ewes, and a lot of Suf- 
folk and Essex swine. This sale will afford 

urchasers the best opportunity that has 
been offered to procure animals of the finest 
quality, as Mr. M. contemplates reducing his 
herd previous to his intended trip to Europe, 
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which will probably prevent another sale 
until 1854. All who desire to improve their 
stock will now have an opportunity of doing 
so, Which it will be well to improve. 


RAILROADS IN THE Unirep Srates.— 
John C. G. Kennedy, Superintendent of the 
Census, has recently prepared for Jules 
Cartin, Minister of Public Works of Paris, 
an interesting statement in regard to the 
railroads of the United States, Mr. Kennedy 
estimates the length of railroads completed 
and in contemplation, as follows: “The 
number of miles of railroad in operation in 
the United States, January 1, 1852, was, as 
nearly as can be ascertained, 10,8144. At 
the same time there was in the course of 
construction an extent of railroad amount- 
ing, according to the most reliable esti- 
mates, to 10,8984 miles. By far the greater 
yortions of the lines commenced, but now 
incomplete, will be finished within the en- 
suing five years. The length of railroad 
brought into operation since January 1, 
1848, is 5,224. Within the last year, 2153 
miles have been finished. Nearly all the 


lines in progress have been commencd 
since 1848. It is supposed that from 
1000 to 1500 miles additional to the 


10,898 now known to be in progress, will 
be put under contract during 1852.” Mr. 
Kennedy thinks that in 1860, the United 
States will be traversed by at least 30,000 
miles of railroad. The average cost of 
building railroads, per mile, in New-Eng- 
land, is about $45,000; in New-York, 
Pennsylvania, and Maryland, $40,000, In 
many of the Western States, the cost of 
grading does not exceed $1000 per mile. 
The cost of the railroads in operation in 
the United States, Mr. Kennedy assumes 
to be $348,000,000, 


Manvracture or Sart.—A subscriber in 
Virginia recently wrote us for information 
respecting the manufacture of salt by eva- 
poration. We submitted his letter to a 
friend well “ posted” on those points, who, 
under date of April 24th, writes us as fol- 
lows: 


“T have your note of this morning, with 
that of your correspondent enclosed. I pre- 
sume from the pencil-mark beneath his sig- 
nature that the writer is a resident of Ac- 
comac county, Virginia. If so, the salt 
water he is using is probably sea water, 
and contains so little chloride of sodium as 
to render it unprofitable for the manufac- 
ture of salt at the present low price of 
that article. He speaks of the pickle being 
stronger than that of the Syracuse salines. 
Forty gallons of the Syracuse brine will 
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make fifty-six pounds of salt ; or, say a gallon 
of brine will make twenty-four ounces of 
salt, which is three ounces of salt to every 
pint of brine. The brine of the salt-mines 
of Saltville, Virginia, yields two pounds of 
salt to the gallon, or four ounces to the pint, 
and is the purest salt in the world. I will 
write the communication you desire, if you 
can inform me in reference to the quality of 
the brine. I will endeavor to send youa 
communication relative to the manufacture 
of salt, in time for your May publication. 

“ Yours truly, E. M.” 


[Our friend in Virginia will see what in- 
formation is needed by our correspondent, 
and if he will send it to us, we will guarantee 
an answer that will be of public interest 
and utility. The promised communication 
from our correspondent had not reached us 
at the time of our going to press—Ebs. P., 
L., & A,] 


Famsanks’ PLatrorm Scates.—We have 
been much gratified with an examination 
of these scales, which seem to be adapted 
to every required operation of weighing. 
The universal confidence felt in their accu- 
racy and perfect adjustment is such, that 
they are now regarded as the standard from 
which there is no appeal. We doubt if they 
are equalled in this or any other country. 
The general depots are 89 Water st., New- 
York, and St. Johnsbury, Vt. 





Fatt River Route to Bostoyn.—The 
season of summer travel, which has already 
commenced briskly, attests the popularity 
this route over any other between New- 
York and Boston, The Company has made 
extensive improvements on their boats, the 
Empire State and Bay State, putting in 
new engines, painting, gilding, and_refur- 
nishing throughout. ‘These beautiful boats, 
which have always been the handsomest 
in the world, now really excel themselves ! 
With such splendid boats, and such accom- 
plished commanders as Captains Brayron 
and Browy, the Fall River route must al- 
ways be the most fashionable and popular, 
as it is the most comfortable and expeditious 
of any route of travel between the two 
most enterprising cities in America. 





InrerEsTING ArtTEsIAN Wetu.—There is 
an Artesian well at the cotton factory of 
Joel Matthews, in Dallas county, Ala, 
which is 710 feet 10 inches in depth, and 
which discharges 600 gallons of water per 
minute, or 864,000 gallons in twenty-four 
hours, exceeding any well in America. 
The water flows out with such force, that if 
pieces of stone as large as an egg, or a half 
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dollar, are thrown in, they are immediately 
ejected. The sand, gravel, &c., made by 
the auger, are also forced out by the water, 
which is perfectly clear, limpid, and plea- 
sant to the taste. The diameter of the 
well is alittle over six inches, and it is 
Mr. Matthews’ intention, as soon as he bas 
had it tubed the entire distance now com- 
pleted, to have the boring continued tg a 
greater depth. This will make it, it is 
believed, the most wonderful Artesian well 
in America. 


Formation oF A New AGRICULTURAL 
Society.— Wm. L, Crawford, Esqr., under 
date of Locust Grove, Hancock Co. Va., 
April 20th, 1852, writes us as follows: 


“ We have, within the past month, organ- 
ized an Agricultural Society in our little 
county—little in territory, but great in soul. 
By one of the by-laws, persons obtaining 
premiums for cereals or roots are required 
to present to the society, through the Re- 
cording Secretary, a written account of the 
modus operandi, in the cultivation of the 
premium article. Such of these accounts as 
may be deemed worthy of publication, I 
shall take pleasure in forwarding you, that 
_ — appear in the Plough, Loom, and 
Anvil, 


[ We shall take great pleasure in receiving 
and laying before our readers any articles 
our obliging correspondent shall forward us. 
We are very glad to receive such articles, 
and wish our readers generally would ex- 
ercise a greater freedom in making known 
the results of their experience in farming or 
gardening through our pages.—Ebirors. | 





Seventa Census oF THE UNITED StaTEs.— 
We have been much gratified. with an in- 
spection of the “Census Returns complete” 
of the State of Maryland ; and we cannot let 
the occasion pass without a tribute of ad- 
miration to this truly remarkable work— 
remarkable alike for a vast amount of in- 
formation condensed within a narrow com- 
pass, and for the singular lucidity with which 
that information is presented. 

The volume before us contains not only 
the most complete statistics, but also a con- 
cise historical, geographical, and geological 
description of the State, and of each par- 
ticular county. It was prepared, that it 
might be submitted to Congress as imbody- 
ing views suggestive of the manner in which 
the Census Returns of the United States 
should be presented, to render them of the 
greatest utility. 

The public in general entertain but vague 
and imperfect ideas of the value of statistics ; 
yet they is to the statesman what a well- 
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kept set of books are to the merchant—an 
indispensable reference in his most important 
transactions. 

But to the general inquirer, statistics 
are exceedingly interesting. The farmer, 
the mechanic, and all others engaged in the 
multifarious pursuits by which man earns 
his bread, can, by turning a few pages, 
ascertain the number occupying his own 
peculiar field of labor, the amount of capital 
employed in it, and the number, variety, 
ial value of its products. 

Some opposition exists, we understand, to 
the publication of the Census, as proposed 
by Mr. Kennedy, and approved by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Without pausing 
to refute (as might easily be done) the ob- 
jections which might be urged against it, we 
will venture to predict that, when completed 
as projected, the work will be not only of 
incalculable value to the country, but will 
prove a lasting and magnificent monument 
to the power, the wealth, the grandeur and 
social happiness resulting from our free 
institutions. 


Hupson River Rarrroap.—lIt is only a 
short time since this road was opened 
through to Albany, and already the Com- 
pany is running seven trains a day between 
the two cities! This, on the very banks of 
a river whose boats are famed the world 
over for speed and comfort, indicates an 
amount of travel and prosperity unpar- 
alleled. Distance is almost entirely anni- 
hilated by this road, as the cars pass over 
the entire route (160 miles) in about four 
hours! The road passes sometimes on the 
river's bank; sometimes over its surface, 
some distance from the shore; sometimes 
through tunnels under huge mountains; and 
is rich in interesting scenery from one end 
to the other. The arrangements of the 
Company to guard against accident are ad- 
mirable, and the passenger, though fre- 
quently moving at the rate of forty miles 
an hour, feels a conscious security which 
obviates any cause of alarm. Persons from 
a southern point, in quest of the healthful 
waters of Saratoga Springs, can have an 
opportunity of confirming all that we say 
in relation to the excellency of this road. 





*Russett Comstocr’s THEeory or TERRA 
Cutturre.—We have felt a considerable 
interest in the lectures of Mr. Comstock 
on his newly discovered theory of Terra 
Culture, and have no doubt but that a gene- 
ral adoption of it would result in a vast 
increase of our agricultural products. We 
have attended one lecture, and can assert, 
confidently, that the man who listens to Mr. 
Comstock attentively for a couple of hours 
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will not regret paying the dollar which the 
privilege will cost him. 

The following letters from Professor Nor- 
ton and Professor Johnsen, Professors of 
the Science and Practice of Agriculture, of 
the Albany University and Albany State 
Normal School, fully express our views, and 
are highly creditable to Mr. Comstock’s dis- 
covery: 

Apany, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1852. 

Mr. Russett Comstocx.—Dear Sir: I 
have listened to your lecture upon the prin- 
ciples of Vegetable Physiology in certain 
applications, and have been much interested. 
The record of experiments adduced seem 
to uphold your views, and I shall certainly 
test them for myself during the coming 
season. Should your theories prove to be 
entirely correct, they would afford us satis- 
factory explanations of many phenomena 
that are as yet but imperfectly understood. 

I am, sir, very respectfully yours, 

Joun P. Norton. 


Axsany, N. Y., Jan. 29, 1852. 

Mr. Russett Comstock.— DearSir: After 
attending your lecture ona newly discovered 
principle of “ Vegetation,” I do not hesitate 
to say that, judging from the evidence you 
have presented, it is a genuine law of 
vegetable physiology; a law newly dis- 
covered, and promising to do more than any 
hitherto discovered, in elevating agriculture 
to the rank of an exact science. 

Your discovery seems to possess all the 
characteristics of a law of nature; being 
simple, conflicting with no known principles 
of agricultural science, and apparently 
capable of explaining many of the con- 
stantly discrepant results of even the most 
enlightened experimenters. 

If, as it seems, it be true; if the most 
rigid experimental investigation of its mer- 
its confirm it fully, the benefits that must 
come from its application can scarcely be 
exaggerated, 

I hope the proverbial ingratitude of re- 
publics will not deprive you of the reward 
due to your merit, nor the world of so pro- 
mising a discovery. Yours, &c. 

Samvuet W. Jomnson. 





CAMDEN AND AMBOY ROUTE BETWEEN Pat- 
LADELPHIA AND New-York.—Our pages 
have so often borne testimony to the supe- 
riority of this route over any other, that it 
is almost superfluous to say any thing more. 
We must add, however, that the excellent 
boat “Joun Porrer,” running between Am- 
boy and New-York, has recently been thor- 
oughly refitted for the summer travel. It 
is newly painted, gilded, carpeted, and ren- 
ovated throughout, and, with its gentle- 
manly commander, Captain Simpson, is a 
real luxury to the traveller. A trip on the 
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road in the Company’s beautiful cars, from 
Philadelphia to Amboy, and a passage on 
the John Potter to New-York, give a pleas- 
ing variety ; and the scenery which the trav- 
eller will behold as he sails along Staten 
Island, and up the Bay to the city, is the 
most beautiful in the world! 





How to Measure an Acre—The fol- 
lowing numbers, multiplied together, will 
give an acre. If two, three, or more acres 
are to be set off, multiply either one of these 
factors by that number. These dimensions 
being measured off on lines at right angles 
to each other, you will have the acre re- 
quired. We give these dimensions both in 
rods and yards, 

1. Jn rods, 

80 by 2; 804 by 3; 40 by 4; 32 by 5; 
26% by 6; 20 by 8; 16 by 10; 134 by 12. 

2. In yards, 

440 by 11; 242 by 20; 220 by 22; 1613 
by 30; 137% by 35; 121 by 40; 110 by 44; 
93} by 52; 88 by 55; 80% by 60. 

A four-rod chain consists of 100 links, 
each 7.92 inches long, and extends 22 yards, 
or 66 feet. 





BripGinG tHE SusQqueHANNA River.—Our 
February number contained an article on 
the importance of constructing a bridge over 
this river at Havre de Grace, in Maryland, 
to facilitate the travel on the Philadelphia, 
Wilmington, and Baltimore Railroad. We 
are pleased to learn that the Legislature of 
Maryland have had the subject under dis- 
cussion, and that ardent hopes are enter- 
tained of the passage of the measure. We 
wonder that the Legislature of so enterpris- 
ing a State should stand in the way of an 
object whose attainment would prove so 
beneficial to the public generally, no less 
than to the State itself. This road is the 
most important link of travel between the 
South and the North, and the want of a 
bridge at this point is felt by the hundreds of 
thousands who every year pass over it. Let 
the bridge be built! 

Cimsine Rosrs.—The climbing sorts of 
roses may be introduced to good advantage 
by training them to trellises of the pillar 
form. In the Royal Botanic Garden of Edin- 
burgh they are trained to living supports. 
These consist of straight poplars, closely 
pollarded, so as to show a few branches at 
the top only. 

The Banksian rose is one of the finest 
climbers, but has one peculiarity, viz.: the 
shoots of one year’s growth only produce 
flowers. The pruning, consequently, must 
be performed at midsummer, that time may 
be allowed for the development of new 
shoots ; as late pruning prevents the forma- 
tion of flower-buds the succeeding year. 





